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PREFACE. 



-M- 



Dear Reader, — I think I owe you a word 
before you begin to read. I have made an 
adventure. That is, I have done what others do 
not do. This little book is written under the 
impression that many of you will receive it from 
your parents, teachers, or friends, as a present for 
some good done by you. I, therefore, infer that 
you are not a mere baby, who cannot read any 
other but trifling toy books. I have a thought 
that you can do something — ^would be somebody, 
and read a book that is not composed of words 
of one syllable only. 

I know what intelligent boys and girls can do, 
and I have written this book for such. But if 
at any time I have sent the arrow too high, and 
you wish to find it, you can ask your parents, 
your advanced brothers and sisters, your ^iiax- 
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dians, your teachers, or any other whom you 
suppose ready to help you ; and you may do 
them good — put them in the way of thinking. 

And, besides, though this book is for intelligent 
youth — ^girls as well as boys — ^yet you will be 
ready, after you have read it, to say, " Mother, 
or even father — my teacher, or even the super- 
intendent — shall have a read of it." 

One other sentence. Our hero is not ^a 
goody goodyl* as we understand that sneering 
phrase we so often hear. As you will see, he 
had failings, even faults like others, but you will 
say, he was manly. Christian, from boyhood. 
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CHAPTER I. 




THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 
''Blind ambition quite miitakei her road.'' 

ETWEEN birth and a birth there may be a 
vast difference." 
''Explain yourself, my friend; you speak 
mysteriously, as usual.'' 

** To those only who cannot see that twice two are 
four/' 

'' For the sake of the desired information, let me 
confess to be one of those." 

" We say a birth, meaning thereby that a child is 
bom ; hence we have birthday — the day beloved by 
every boy and every girl as it comes round and 
round — the good wishes, the sweet kisses, and the 
beautiful presents." 
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" So far right, my friend ; but birth ?" 

"Rank by descent, to be sure; hence we have 
birthright — the right to which one is born." 

"And the difference, pray ? " 

" That depends. To the sentimental they may be 
as like one another as two p's are ; but to the practical 
they are as wide as are the two poles — I mean the 
north and the south. For instance, the one / may 
represent a prince, whilst the other may stand for a 
peasant. If I were to have a choice, I would choose 
the first, certainly. A noble birth and a good fortune 
are not to be despised. Give me both, if you 
please." 

"I cannot, and perhaps it is good for you. A 
truly noble birth and a truly good fortune may be a 
real advantage to a really worthy man, but they will 
never make a good man out of a bad one. For my 
part, I would rather have the real nobleness than the 
imaginary one. Every true father — that is, every 
Christian father — is a king in the highest and best 
sense. And every true mother — that is, every Chris- 
tian mother — is a queen in the highest and best 
sense. I would rather be the son of such a father 
and such a mother than of any couple of crowned 
heads, if Christian principles were not there. The 
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son of the latter might have to say, as one of regal 
birth has said — 

* I was bom so high. 
Our eyry buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.' 

A birth, be it that of a prince or a peasant, has in it 
much that is important — a new life, a solemn reality." 

" That may be, but it is no less so in the case of a 
prince than a peasant. We have an instance at hand: 
that of a prince. Not many years ago, the hearts of 
his parents were full, and all who were interested 
were so happy and hopeful. Even this prince's 
feebleness became a matter of talk, as the tiny flame 
of his life flickered and threatened to expire. Doctors 
prescribed, nurses tended, parents watched ; but this 
distressing weakness stretched into years, and dread 
anxiety filled the hearts of all concerned, for neither 
food nor medicine could make the weak life a strong 
one. Earnest prayer from loyal subjects ascended, 
the one desire being that the prince might live. What 
peasant ever commanded such attention? " 

" I know now of whom you speak. Though it is 
more than twenty years ago, I remember much of 
what was said about the expression of hope being at 
last marked upon the faces of the royal parents. By 
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means of the doctors' skill and the nurses' care, the 
food blossomed into bone and sinew, and the once 
frail frame became firmly set and somewhat robust 
But what of that? It only shews that princes are 
human, even as others." 

" Yes j but see how the child of promise became a 
promising boy, how the parents' hearts were again 
filled with joy, and how that joy became more inten- 
sified as they sat by the gorgeous cot of the reviving 
prince. What might he become? and what might he 
accomplish ? were the absorbing questions." 

"And what did he become?" 

" He became the hope of his party, the joy of his 
parents, and the pride of his friends." 

"And some go as far as to say, 'The respect of 
a//;' but princes are never without flatterers, and 
almost all spring from a race of warriors who are too 
often fired and depraved by ambition." 

" It is well you guard your statement by the word 
* almost' It is not always the case that ' war forms 
the prince.' It has been known, in some cases at 
least, there have been other things than war that rear 
and inspire the princely mind to glory, to * the noblest 
virtues and the gentlest manners.' That you will 
admit, surely.* 
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This was the conversation of two men, who looked 
at matters from two opposite points. What they said 
on any given subject was in a measure correct, to the 
extent they saw it; but their talk was not edifying 
enough to spend much precious time in listening. 
Therefore I shall cut it short here, and tell you the 
prince referred to by them is not our prince — the hero 
of our story. 

But you are likely to ask who was the prince spoken 
of in this conversation. I shall answer you in a few 
words. 

By some he was called "the Prince Imperial"; by 
others, Louis Napoleon. There was much ado about 
his birth, and much ado about his death. He was 
the son of one who made himself an Emperor, the 
nephew of Napoleon I., whose marvellous career has 
astonished every careful reader of history. From the 
point of view at which royalty looks at such things, 
this boy had many great advantages, and was looked 
upon as the prop and stay and ultimate glory of his 
"house," as some call the Imperial dynasty. When 
the lad was bom, there was wealth and opportunity. 
Up to this time, his father was the conquering 
Emperor, in full possession, and in all his glory. The 
Mother-Empress was also looked upon as an ornament 
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to the throne, keeping up the State etiquette in a 
manner that seemed to please many, who talked loud 
of her beauty, elegance, and dignity, and called her 
" the Magnificent" Very soon it was declared that 
this boy was a prince according to the hearts of the 
parents and the opinion of the courtiers. Not long 
after, the lad is called upon to testify to the nations 
that he is possessed of the family instincts — those of 
a race of warriors — blood, blood ; so he must buckle 
on the sword, and withstand "the baptism of fire," the- 
news of which were wired throughout the world. 

" Most wonderful," exclaimed one and then another, 
" How wonderfully preserved ; steel proof and lead 
proof; his life is charmed, a warrior is he !" 

Having affronted death and tasted blood, he must 
have more, more, so he prepares for the attainment of 
his aim, which some called glorious; but things do not 
always run smooth with emperors and empresses, and 
not even with such favoured princes — especially of 
this kind. Not long after this mighty boast and 
supposed triumph, this baptism of fire flared in 
another direction, and the Father-Emperor had other 
cares to attend to than picking up the bullets that 
were said to fall powerless at the feet of his son. 
Like many more who are foolishly vain enough to 
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plume themselves on the charm of regal titles, this 
father realized the full force of the well-known truth, 
"Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown." The 
defeat at Sedan and the dethronement of the Emperor, 
the flight of the Empress with the Prince from France 
to England have been carefully recorded : also the fact 
that the dethroned Emperor, too, sought refuge on 
British soil. After a short time in seclusion with 
his wife and son, at Chislehurst, he died like other 
men. 

As the representatives of this overthrow, the widowed 
mother and her young son remained in this exiled 
home, evidently locked in each other's affections. She 
looked to him as " the saviour of the house " which 
his grand-uncle is said to have founded about ninety 
years ago. It was also said that she felt convinced 
that " the prince " — then regarded as the last Napoleon 
— ^would be greater than the first ; that this son was 
destined to lift France to a pinnacle of glory hitherto 
unobtained, and lead his mother back to the palace 
once more to become " the most brilliant woman in 
that radiant capital." But this has not been, and 
cannot now be. 

The ex-Empress and the ex-Prince made friends, 
and remained friendly, with some in high ^o^v\x^^. 
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The widow needed filial help and she received it ; but 
the rule — " Let well alone " — was broken. It was not 
in the young man learning to be a soldier, — that was 
a natural part in the programme — doubtless, in this 
the loving, doating, hopeful mother agreed with the 
son. But he at last disobeyed her— so it is said. For 
some reason or other he left his quiet home for 
Zululand, and joined those engaged in the unhappy 
war there. And there the young life was miserably 
lost — not as a portion of the price of a brilliant victory — 
not as the result of a glorious defeat — speaking after 
military form — but by the hand of a poor savage in 
a savage land. His death came — when he was on 
death intent — by the horrid mutilations of savage fury 
roused and enraged in self-defence. 

Such was the beginning and end of this prince. But 
I repeat, this is not our prince. As we have seen, this 
prince was called the Prince Imperial^ ours is called 
the Gentle Prince, This one was bom in a great palace, 
ours was bom in a " little palace." The birth-place 
of the one was grandy but the birth-place of the other 
was only neat. In the one, courtiers said they were 
jubilant, in the other, friends were tmly glad. This 
prince had many and great advantages, ours had little 
or none, at least of the same kind. 
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So much by way of contrast, but this chapter of 
history is also given here as a lesson. 

This prince disobeyed a loving mother^ and we now 
know the result 

God says, " Children, obey your parents," and this 
He says in love, — listen in love. 




* I 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COTTAGE BECOMES A "PALACE." 

" The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. *' 

HE younger Mr. and Mrs. Sithean were in the 
enjoyment of the Queen's weather when mov- 
1^ ing to their new home in the country. This 
fine day, together with a deep interest felt in the 
couple, brought a considerable number out to see 
their departure. Many talked freely — some favour- 
ably, and others the opposite of that. 

"And that is Mrs. Sithean, junior, is it?'^ said one 
of the bystanders. " She is not a handsome beauty, 
certainly ; nor is she a itny beauty either, but a plea- 
sant medium — the very thing for one whose heart is 
given up to personal attractions. The proportions 
are equal, the form is graceful, and there is expression 
as well as elegance ; but, dear me, there are hundreds 
as beautiful. What is all the talk about?" 
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"You have the biggest of the talk, at any rate. 
You speak as learnedly as if you were an artist, but 
all your learning has not given you a simple heart," 
replied a neighbour, with a little of the nettle in her 
tone. " Some people's praise is so very cold that it 
savours of blame. You do gross injustice to the 
young couple. You convey the idea that he is one 
who has no heart for anything but physical beauty, 
and that she has nothing else to attract attention. 
He loves spiritual beauty, and it is that in her that 
won and keeps his heart There may be others as 
beautiful, but there are none so fascinating, to him at 
least; and I am not astonished at it, having the 
pleasure of the friendship of both." 

The first speaker thought it proper to pass by the 
sting in this reply. Being conscious she meant no 
harm, she said, " You are to be congratulated, and I 
can admit what you said ; nevertheless, it is easier to 
understand his lecture on physical beauty much more 
fully now that we see his model It was her picture 
he gave us in all its cheerful brightness — and a 
beauty it was.*' 

"That's better, nowi^ added the second speaker; 
" but let me tell you that it was the same when his 
subject was spiritual beauty ; and this far outshone all 
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the rest. He evidently saw what he described, and 
felt what he pictured ; and the joy of which he spoke 
came from a heart overflowing with delight He loves 
physical beauty, but it is the more spiritual pleasures 
and aspirations that take possession of his admiring 
soul. No doubt it was her moral worth that won him, 
and that, I am told, is still unfolding and expanding. 
She is his life as well as his love." 

"What is the meaning of all this?" asked a third 
bystander, not a little envious, and was therefore 
unable to relish these notes of praise. " You speak 
of her beauty, no thanks to her (Mrs. Sithean) for 
that, she has it through her father; and what of 
goodness there is it comes by her mother. It is at 
the beginning with her. Wait till she is tested ; then 
we will see if she can transmit these qualities in all 
the perfection you speak of. At present the face is 
sweet enough, but she has nothing to make it sour. 
Her look is calm enough, but she has nothing to 
ruffle it. When one is truly beloved it is easy to love 
in return." 

In this there was truth, but the spirit and tone were 
far from being proper or pleasant. She was met by 
this reply : — 

"Though what you say is true, you have not given 
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US the whole truth of the matter. Surely you will 
admit that there is something praiseworthy in retain- 
ing and manifesting the good we get from God 
through our parents ; also, in being able to win and 
keep a heart that is strong in faith and beautiful in 
affection. This, by God's help, Mrs. Sithean has 
done. No doubt she will be the wife at home, 
making that home sweet and happy." 

** If not she will not be like her mother," said 
another, evidently unwilling to give the young wife 
full credit for the lovely character generally attributed 
to her. "Her mother was a home-loving woman. 
She was rather grave for some of the * giddy folks,' 
but she had a quiet happiness, which, when it shone 
in her face, made her almost angelic. And then she 
was so full of the milk of human kindness — a friend 
in every time of need to everyone whom her 
influence or other necessary help could reach. She 
never was rich in this world's means, but she was ever 
ready to place under requisition all that could come 
from a generous heart, a genial mmd, and a willing 
hand ever open and active. She was not like your 
prim, set-up, fancy dolls, made up and set up for a 
fancy show. As some of your learned people would 
say, she was physically strong. She could and did 
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endure much, but in heart she was as tender as a 
child. It would be a shame were Mrs. Sithean other 
than she is. To use our minister's words, such 
mothers are the stamina of our nation." 

" True, true," chimed the previous speaker ; " but 
there was more than all this — Mrs. Sithean*s mother 
was a child of God. All her natural gifts and bestowed 
graces were sanctified by the Holy Spirit. This was 
the secret And her aim was to train up for God 
those whom He had given her. It is not likely that 
Mrs. Sithean will forget all this, now that she is still 
in the way of inhaling and cultivating all that is true 
and noble. Surely we have a right to expect some- 
thing from her. When much is given, much is looked 
for." 

Of these remarks the young couple knew nothing ; 
but of this they were conscious — their desire was to 
serve God in all their ways and wherever they were. 
They wished to live for each other and do good. In 
sentiment, in principle, in action, they were one. In 
their cases — as in all such cases — there was not per- 
fection; but — as in many other cases — there was a 
striving after it. Excellency there was, but that was 
not free from faults. They found that there is no one 
absolutely perfect here, but they held before them the 
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best Example — that is, the only Saviour. In striving 
to follow Jesus, even to self-denial, they were greatly 
assisted by that implicit trust in God which blesses 
the soul and purifies life ; also that good-nature which 
indicates a beautiful mind and wins its way to all true 
hearts. 

And with these there was that common*sense 
which is often more useful than what is sometimes 
called fine sense. Theh: common-sense was not only 
that utterance which needs no argument to prove its 
truth ; it also had in it that wisdom that is ever ready, 
a philosophy that is true and practical. 

Thus they lived in their new home, each one being 
a world to the other. Each day brought something 
for thought — something for admiration and gratitude, 
and also an occasional visitor — sometimes the Squire, 
especially when he could induce a friend to accom- 
pany him. 

"Houses are like people, in some respects," he 
said one day to a friend who had come to see the 
modest retreat of the happy pair: a snow-white cottage, 
around which all things were so well and beautifully 
arranged, that those who passed by stopped to 
admire the cottage, and ask themselves who lived 
there. Looking from the high road, the Squire and 
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his friend beheld the charming little cottage, stand- 
ing at the top of the rising ground, while the prettily 
laid-out garden met their admiring eyes. The former 
added — 

"I verily believe the appearance of the outside 
depends greatly on the nature of that which is within. 
The old poet was right when he said — 

* From the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.' 

A pure spirit, filled with heavenly light, gives a charm 
to all around, but first to the body it inhabits. If 
there are any exceptions to this rule, I have not seen 
them. 

" In this way Mr. and Mrs. Sithean have in a com- 
paratively short time given life and joy to all around. 
And it is to their taste and energy that we owe the 
charming sight we see. Not so long ago that cottage 
and those grounds were dark and dreary, and now, as 
you see, they are a delight to look upon. Outside 
and inside, that cottage is a little palace." 

The visitor who accompanied the Squire had also 
something to say, and an interesting conversation 
followed on the theory thus pronounced. But I 
prefer to close this chapter by advising all my young 
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friends, if they have cottages, to beautify them, and 
their enhanced loveliness will repay them. If they 
have gardens, cultivate them, and the flowers and 
fruits produced will encourage them to persevere. 
They will be healthier and happier. A little cottage 
may become a " little palace." 





CHAPTER HI. 

BABY POWER. 

** Thy mother's joy, thy father's hope, thou bright, little child. 
Pure dwelling, where two fond hearts keep their gladness." 

'HE conversation turned from the pleasant to the 
practical. It was all well to hear something 
like this : Real spiritual beauty greatly enhances 
the truest of physical beauty; that beautiful hearts 
are alone allied to beautiful homes. You will know 
all this as you advance in years and culture. But it 
Is better to consider the vast importance of having neat 
and beautiful cottages, healthy and clean homes, 
because more of them than we have would greatly 
bless and strengthen our nation. What a blessing if 
owners and occupiers thought more of this. Many 
would be saved from unspeakable misery and saved 
to that which is tasteful, agreeable, and promotive of 
grace and beauty, comfort and joy. You will see to 
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all that when you grow up ; the laws of health and the 
laws of happiness require it. 

But I must hasten to the story again. Well, the 
squire and his friend left, but not without saying, 
" How are all ?" 

Days passed, and at last a stranger came to 
the little palace. This visitor — "a rose with all its 
sweetest leaves unfolded,** — " a young star," — " a 
lovely being," — a baby boy, whom a loving friend 
afterwards called, "The Gentle Prince," — a name which 
I have retained as characteristic of the life I am about 
to relate. 

My young reader, did you ever think of your baby? 
Is it not an object of wonder, of reverence, and 
mystery ? 

" It is well with the lad," said the nurse, after she 
saw and admired his beautiful black eyes, — " so 
beautiful ! " 

She was a peculiar nurse this woman, as all self- 
conceited nurses are, after they admit they have seen 
forty years. In her own mind, none were so wise and 
womanly ; she was what is now called a strong-minded 
woman, — if you know what that is ; if not, ask your 
father, privately. She knew all about castor oil, salts 
and senna, and woe be to the elder boys and girls 
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who refused to take them after she had given the 
command. I knew one ; she had all in her and 
around her that is bad in man and nothing that is 
good in woman. She frightened me, for I was then a 
little boy. But I have known good nurses, — really 
wise and truly gentle, — pleasant and faithful. Perhaps 
you have known them, too. But this nurse stood mid- 
way between the two. One of her leading faults was 
having too much to say ; and what she said was law > 
she became master and mistress too. 

" I tell you," she added, " this is no ordinary child. 
I am not a witch, neither do I believe in witchcraft 
— past are the days of second sight and foretelling, 
but one cannot fail to believe what she sees. I can 
assure you this is no ordinary child^ 

When you grow up you will see this was a very safe 
assertion to make. Your mother thought you were no 
ordinary baby, especially if you were the first one, 
and a boy. With fathers as well as mothers all first 
babies are extraordinary babies. You never saw a 
baby so pretty and so sweet as your baby, and yet 
this nurse went on to give her reasons for her state- 
ment in a most elaborate form, retailing and repeating 
oft what she called the sayings of her mother, her 
grandmother, and her great-grandmother, including 
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their histories and virtues, and taking care to show 
how near she was allied to some of the greatest fami- 
lies of the land. Her oration, however, was neither 
new nor welcome to those present, save to the parents, 
who for a time listened with marked attention. 
. Though the rest seemed as if listening to a twice- 
told tale, all remembered the first words — " It is well 
with the lad *' — and were glad. In this, at least, the 
nurse was correct. The young stranger was a lovely 
boy in the eyes of more than his parents. 

Mrs. Sithean, like the most of those who become 
real mothers, always had a weakness for babies, but 
now her joy was unbounded, and that from the first 
time she saw his pretty baby-mouth, and kissed his 
soft, sweetly-dimpled cheeks. The holy smile of 
infancy, as it beamed on his cherub-brow, charmed 
her to tears. The wistfiil tenderness in his black 
eyes, as it beamed from between the open eyelids and 
the silken fringe, touched her heart and spoke to her 
soul. Even when her own "precious pet'* lay still as 
any rose 

" That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content in blowing to fulfil its life;" 

and even before the " dear darling " could articulate 
in the slightest the mother supposed she knew its 
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thoughts, and strove to supply its wishes. And when 
this " pretty angel " knew as well as saw his mother's 
face, and with a heavenly smile accepted it in exchange 
for heaven itself, her emotions were inexpressible. 

Nor was this unremitting delight, and care, and 
devotion confined to the mother. Of the father the 
son had complete possession. Even the "gug-gug" 
of the latter was as music to the former. It was true 
at times he knew not whom to admire most — ^the 
mother or the baby — ^but for once at least baby 
carried off the palm, and that was when a sound 
something like that given when a child utters the half 
of the word "papa" for the first time made its way 
from between the pretty lips of the tiny prodigy to 
the attentive ears of the joyous parents. 

" What a wonderful representative of various possi- 
bilities," said the father, as he looked upon his baby 
boy asleep. " What thou shalt be — what thou shalt 
do — ^ifi'here thou shalt go — who on earth can tell ? " 
After a pause he added — 

" * Joy thou bring'st, but mixed with trembling — 
Anxious joys and tender fears.' 

It may be 

' Pleasing hopes and mingled sorrows, 

Smiles of transport dashed with tears.' " 



CHAPTER IV. 
grandfather's blessino. 

''Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee." 

fHE thoughts suggested by the last lines brought 
tears to the eyes of both parents ; the father 

^ had repeated the words aloud. But anything 
in the shape of fear soon passed away; baby con- 
tinued to be strong and active, as all healthy babies 
generally are. 

It was after this, perhaps more than before this, 
that the father, when he returned home to rest in the 
evenings, would listen with placid patience and visible 
delight to the many wonders of each day — wonders 
of which baby was the hero and the mother the 
narrator. 

But here they erred. They were so lost in unutter- 
able joy that they for the time forgot that there were 
more than three beings on the earth. But thi& ii«9^ 
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made amends for. Sorrow brought them to think 
also of the shadowy side of life. The statement, " in 
the midst of life we are in death," was forcibly brought 
home to them. 

"That letter troubles you, my dear," said Mrs. 
Sithean, one morning as he was reading. 

"Grandfather is dying," he said suppressing his 
emotion as much as possible. " Poor dear father, he 
is anxious to see both of us, and baby too." 

Unable to say more, he handed the letter to her. 
Silently she read — "This is the special request of 
your dying father, and filial affection will lead you 
to strain every nerve and bend every opposing 
circumstance." 

"We must try. Who can be found to fill your 
place till we return? We must go," she said in a 
breath; and ere many minutes preparations for the 
journey were being made. 

The nurse arrived in time to give her advice. 

" When I heard of your proposed journey I felt I 
must come," she said by way of an apology for her 
sudden appearance. " I sympathise with you in this 
trying time, but it is baby I am most concerned for 
^t is baby. I hear that Mr. Sithean*s friends wish 
him to return to town lifei He might be even more 
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useful than he is here ; but it's the baby. You are the 
mother, ma'am, and I am the nurse; but my experi- 
ence is greater than yours. You see this quiet, 
healthy life suits him well, but I dread the conse- 
quence of even a few months in the city. He is a 
pretty child — a dear child^— but he is tender, never- 
theless." 

Though the notions of this officious woman were 
generally swollen with high conceit, yet it was felt 
that on this occasion she was sincere^ and that she 
really loved baby. She waited till the departure, 
preparing and arranging the wraps, for the distance 
to the railway station was considerable. 

'* So glad to see you. Grandfather is still sensible, 
and able to speak a little* He had given up all 
hopes of seeing you, but, now that he has revived a 
little, he is in joyous expectation." 

These words were softly whispered to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sithean as they entered the chamber adjoining that in 
which Mr. Sithean, senior, lay nigh imto death. 

"They are come," whispered the same soft voice 
to the dying man, anxious to break the news as gently 
as possible. 

"And the child?" he asked, comprehending what 

was meant 

c 
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" Yes, and he is a lovely boy," was the answer. 

" Thanks be to God ! help me up, bring the lad," 
said the dying saint, who was soon propped up in bed 
by means of pillows. 

" God bless you, dear boy I God help you to be as 
kind to your parents as they have been to me." 

The scene was too much for those around. The 
words just uttered brought to the mind of the speaker 
many thoughts of the past and filled his heart with 
grateful emotions, and prevented him from saying 
more. And then the contrast between the grandfather 
and the grandson. The latter lay on the lap and 
looked up to the face of the former — the soft sweet 
smile of the latter blending with the thoughtful farewell 
look of the former. Each face was full of expression, 
and all wept but baby. 

At last — after the emotion had been somewhat 
overcome — ^grandfather gave back the boy, turned to 
the parents and said, " May you both be so blessed as 
to be a blessing eyermore to all around you. Now 
I am ready; right with God and man; made ripe 
for heaven in Christ; farewell, all farewell" 

Having regained a little more strength he kissed the 
boy, and gave some wise counsel. 

** Be a mother in Israel/' were his last words. 
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Not many hours after this aflfecting scene grand- 
father Sithean fell asleep in Jesus. And in a few days 
after the funeral, the couple with their boy returned 
to their cottage-home, now known as the "little 
palace," as the Squire called it. But the death-bed 
scene, — the eflfort of the saint to sit up in bed and 
receive the lad in his arms, — the invocation and the 
advice cannot be forgotten. 

But this was not all. This bereavement was, by 
God, made to work for good to the parents, and through 
them to the child. To God the child was solemnly 
dedicated from its birth, and this fact was never 
entirely forgotten, but more thought was at times 
bestowed on the gift than the Giver, forgetting for the 
time, that nice babies and loving parents are good, 
but God is better — the best. After this event, how- 
ever, they more constantly than ever and more 
strongly than before, felt the force of the Bible truth 
that baby was given to them not merely for their 
pleasure and profit, but also to nurse for God and 
good. 

You will say that was a step in the right direction. 
It is a sad thing when children are not trained for God 
and good. They now became too anxious about the 
boy. They discussed of what profession he must be; 
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whether a minister, a doctor, a lawyer, or what ? For 
a time this troubled them much. But they grew wiser, 
remembering that their present duty was to train up 
the child in the way it should go, having God's word 
for it, that he should not depart from that way, — 
God's way, which is the best way. In this they took 
refuge and rest. Keeping in mind the necessity of 
using the right means in the proper way, they con- 
tinued to trust in God, not only for their own life and 
love, but also for light and direction in regard to their 
boy beloved. 




CHAPTER V. 

WHICH LEADS UP TO A NOBLE RESOLVE. 



What we truly and earnestly aspire to be, that in some sense 

11 



we are. 




S you know, time runs on. The clock or the 
watch may stop, but time never stops. And 
then it carries us on. Every day makes us 
a day older. What a good thing it is when every 
day finds us better and better — a da/s march nearer 
heaven ! 

It was so with Mr. and Mrs. Sithean's boy. His 
infancy passed away, but not the feelings nor the 
influence associated with it, nor the holy emotions 
which it engendered. Time, care, and training, with 
God's blessing, found — what his mother declared him 
to be — "The brightest and best, the sweetest and 
dearest, the most beautiful and intelligent of boys." 

This was a loving testimony by a loving mother 
of a loving son. And it was true, every word q£ >&^ 
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It was mother-like, but the fact was evident to all 
around. As the boy grew, he brought with him all 
the varied charms of childhood, and it was when these 
charms were at their very best that he was presented 
with the gift of a pretty sister. 

You remember how you received a gift like this. 
How frequently and sweetly you kissed the pretty, 
rounded, rosy cheeks ; first one and then the other. 
That was just what he did. She, too, was a beautiful 
child, and he knew it One of his delights was to 
look smilingly into her bright black eyes — a, match to 
his own. 

But I should tell you here that his name is Ernest, 
and that it might have been spelt Earnest, for even at 
this early stage of his life he was ardent in his affection, 
warm and zealous. 

Though generally very active, he at times gave 
some indications that the nurse was right when she 
said, "He is tender, nevertheless"; and perhaps it 
was this, as well as affection, that caused him for long 
to love to nestle in his mother's lap, and to rest his 
head upon her bosom. This he would do as he had 
opportunity, especially when tired or sleepy; even 
when those around him would, in their good-natured 
way, tease him by saying, " See the baby!" But he 
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never sought, nor allowed himself to covet, that luxury 
at the expense of his sister's comfort. Even in this 
he studied her desires, and helped to gratify them at 
his own expense, manifesting a readiness to exercise 
that self-denial which continued to be one of the 
beautiful features of his after-life. 

It was this, and at this time, that won for him the 
name of " The Gentle Prince." Even then he was so 
truly princely — so noble and gentle. 

It was a sweet picture to see this true mother in 
Israel, with her young ones — " all with love's invisible 
sceptre laden " — sometimes the tears of gratitude 
welling up from the joyous heart of this God-made 
nurse ; baby on her lap and Ernest at her knee ; 
the mother kissing one, and then the other ; Ernest 
gently laying his tiny hand on baby's fairy brow. 
Baby also must crow, coo-oo-oo, and tell its meaning 
through her sparkling eyes. 

But a change came — not in the purity of the love, 
nor in the loving care; the change was that of 
circumstances. 

" It seems hard," said Mrs. Sithean to her husband, 
" that we should leave this home, when you are so 
useful and so well liked by all but a few, and they 
the wicked of the district. Yet it appears that 
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Providence says, * Accept that offer of a new field of 
labour.' " 

"Your instinct is truer at times than my reasoning. 
It seems the will of God that I accept the invitation, 
so I shall consent Our usefulness may be increased, 
and that may be some compensation for having to 
leave the dear friends here. May God bless them, 
and stamp out the evil." 

The evil referred to was the wickedness and the 
wicked ways of those who were for sin, whatever 
their pretensions. Mr. Sithean and such could not 
agree. He had a habit of plain speaking when 
speaking was a duty. You have heard about calling 
a spade a spade. This he did. He would not call a 
drunken sot a sober man. He would not call a sly 
sinner a heavenly saint He believed in clean hands 
and pure hearts ; and in all this he was encouraged 
by his partner in life. 

This gave offence, and the evil-disposed bestirred 
themselves mightily. They strutted, and stormed, 
and threatened. Some of them were sly, and did 
their evil work in an underhand way. They so worked 
upon the Squire and the Minister as to lead them to 
do what they both afterwards regretted. 

But the regrets came too late, and were of no avail 
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Mr. Sithean left for the new sphere of labour, where 
he received a hearty welcome, especially from the 
poor. For nearly two years the usefulness increased 
day after day; but envy and jealousy came in so 
strong as to cause a removal, to the lamentation of 
many, especially those most in want of such help as 
Mr. and Mrs. Sithean were able and willing to render, 
and had given. 

This, and the other relative consequences, caused 
Mr. and Mrs. Sithean, with their family, to suffer 
much — not only mental but bodily suffering. Still in 
God they could and did rejoice. They knew they 
were persecuted for righteousness' sake, and they 
kept possession of the promise — of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

And all thLs time, while envy and jealousy, with 
their wicked designs and wicked efforts, were acting 
their ruinous parts, the calm of the home of the 
victims remained unruffled, and this was a great help. 
The storm being roused was not easily calmed. The 
wicked help each other in their wickedness far more 
effectively than the good help each other in their 
goodness. To gain their objects the wicked make 
their poisonous arrows go far— even from place to 
place. 
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So Mrs. Sithean found ; but the mother was no less 
the mother at home, under even the worst of the 
adverse circumstances ; even the direst of crushing 
poverty could not soil the exquisite tenderness of her 
love and devotion as a wife and mother. Every 
additional pressure and discomfort brought out 
mofe fully the most precious features of her prac- 
tical and enduring excellence. And all this told 
with blessed effect on the children, but especially 
on Ernest, he being the eldest, and most given to 
thoughtful observation. 

"Mamma, are all boys princes who are bom in 
palaces?" he asked, one day, when in one of the 
considering moods for which he was noted. Though 
in disposition he was joyous and lively, yet he could 
be calm and reflective. No doubt the trying times 
had brought about this considerably. 

" I must be careful," thought the mother. " He 
is anxious; the tone is serious. Behind this ques- 
tion some principle may be working on his young 
mind." 

This caution was natural to her, but it was also 
suggested by experience, for already she had found 
that one answer called forth other questions, some of 
which were difficult to answer. Not that he had any 
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desire to " catch " anyone. Already he was becoming 
a perfect model of propriety, without display; and, 
besides, his fond attachment to his mother was too 
strong and too tender to permit him to lead her into 
any difficulty. ^' 

"Would Ernest like to be a prince?" she asked, 
trying to find a way to his train of thoughts. " Your 
friends call you * the Gentle Prince.' " 

"I know," he said; his thoughtful countenance 
bespeaking that sincerity which sometimes assumes 
what is called gravity. "But I would like to be a 
r€a/ prince." 

"Why, my dear?" asked the mother, a little aston- 
ished. 

"Because princes are rich, and might do good," 
was the brief reply. 

She was staggered. " Has poverty been exercising 
its baneful influence ? " she asked herself, and began 
to think of the bright days which preceded the testing 
times — the days when life ran smoothly on as a gently 
flowing river, rolling on in its beautiful course, with 
nothing more than a gentle ripple here and there, to 
vary its graceful flow — the days which brought about 
incidents, the tendency of which was specially favour- 
able to the wakening and drawing out and fostering 
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the finer and nobler sensibilities of "the Gentle 
Prince '* ; cultivating and enlarging his young mind, 
gladdening and refining his tender heart. 

"And what would my boy do if he were a r^cu 
prince, good, rich, and powerful?" was the next 
question the mother put 

" I would bring to their knees all those who have 
injured papa.*' 

Here he paused, because his young heart was full. 
No boy loved his parents more ardently and devoutly 
than Ernest Sithean did. In him filial affection was 
strong and pure. For his father he had a loving 
reverence, and now he was able to know that a great 
wrong had been done, so he thought of reparation, 
though he had never heard the word. 

"Would that be your first act?" added the mother; 
and he replied — 

" Not the first. I would take you, papa, Ada, 
Mabel, and baby to a better house, and give you a 
better bed, like what you once had. And then I 
would see to the wicked men. Papa would forgive 
them, but I could not do so. I would make them 
promise never to injure any other people." 
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CHAPTER VI. 




IN WHICH ERNEST DECIDES TO BECOME A YOUNG 

LIVINGSTONE. 

** Not for himself but for the world he lives, 
An earnest will to help the lowly living." 

'HIS was too much for the mother; she could not 
speak. She could only press the dear boy to her 
loving heart, and stroke down his curly locks. 
In one sense she was rich, she was the daughter of 
the King of kings; and from Him she had this young, 
but already, noble prince and three sweet princesses. 
But in another sense, she was oppressively poor. 
Circumstances over which neither she nor her husband 
had as yet any control, had laid them very low in 
deep distress, and made them seek a home in a 
wretched hovel, but it was a home nevertheless. A 
father was there, a mother, too, was there, a true 
mother; yes, and the dear children had all been 
preserved^ So the sacred ties of home were there,-—' 
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loving parents and loving children — strong in love 
and rich in grace. Even here they were sweet and 
beautiful, and, as we have seen, sometimes grand. 

" What made you cry, mamma," asked Ernest after 
a short time ; " was it because 1 could not forgive the 
wicked people ? I know God says we should forgive our 
enemies, and Jesus will help me to do so. Forgive 
me, mamma," and he gave her a loving kiss. 

You know this was right ; the mother knew it too, 
but could not then say it. You know also that 
gratitude as well as grief brings tears. It was gratitude 
in this case. The mother knew Ernest was all right 
at heart, because he had given himself to God. 
But she was afraid, too, lest his health might give way 
in this unhealthy home. To her the delicate nature 
of his frame soon became apparent. Before this, 
several severe ailments again and again threatened to 
prove fatal ; but loving care and skilful nursing with 
God's blessing brought him through, and now she was 
rewarded by seeing him out-grow what appeared to be 
a latent feebleness. Still, he was slender and such 
were the refinement of his features, and the gentleness 
of his disposition, that, but for his dress, he might 
have been mistaken for a beautiful girL It may appear 
strange to you-~especially if you are a strong boy. 
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Look at him with his eldest sister Ada. In the case 
of both, the hair is dark, glossy and curly ; the eyes 
are black, clear and sparkling; the faces are open, 
bright and pretty. To see them hand in hand is 
pleasing and inspiring, — the representatives of celestial 
purity and sweet simplicity. 

But like as they were to each other, and loving as 
they were, she was not the only sister that he loved. 
His two other sisters, Mabel and baby, he loved to 
adoration. As you know it is seldom sisters are alike. 
They may all have winning ways, and so become more 
and more endearing every day. It was so in tliis case. 

The loveliness of Mabel was not the same as the 
loveliness of Ada. The fairy face of Mabel was so 
round and plump ; and her smiles were guileless as 
well as soft. And then she was so fair, and her 
golden locks were so wavy. She was either laughing 
or thinking, but ever ready to kiss all round. 

And as for baby — the "new baby " as he called her; 
*' a dear little angel," " so fair and so pretty," " the 
like of her he never saw." 

It was tnie, he — for the time at least — forgot that 
he had seen Ada and Mabel at the same stage of 
being, but there was much truth in what he saidi 
" Baby really was as lovely and as sweet as any baby 
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could be." So when you see any house that is 
so old, and ricketty, and unhealthy, that it should 
be pulled down, do not suppose that the people in 
it are as bad as the house. It may have in it not 
only loving parents, but also sweet and lovely 
children — 

" Living jewels dropped unstained from heaven." 

Here, even in this hovel, the mother kept true to 
those maternal instincts, which bespeak a character 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit in an eminent degree. 
Here, too, she continued to lay the foundation of the 
magic power of her precious influence on the young 
minds of those who were rising up to call her blessed. 

At last matters began to take a more favourable 
turn with Mr. and Mrs. Sithean. When at all able he 
kept close to his preparation for the work he knew 
God was preparing him, and leading him on he knew 
not where. Nevertheless he was always faithful to 
present duty, which included works of faith and labours 
of love, as well as that pertaining to the domestic 
circle. And glad he was when the dark doud of 
adversity began to clear away. 

And so was Ernest, for poverty had so sharpened 
his wits that he began rather early to think and speak 
'*like an old man." Though, nearly as much by 
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intuition as by training, he was at this time consider- 
ably advanced in the elementary branches of a school 
education, yet it could not be said that his school 
training had been begun in earnest till now. The 
facility with which he overtook class-fellows who had 
previously been ahead of him became a matter of 
surprise and comment, and the honours he gained 
were many. From the first his memory was retentive 
and ready, and this saved him from much of what 
others called repulsive drudgery ; but his application 
was no less intense and unremitting for that, and this 
accoimted for his signal success in languages, or what- 
ever he applied himself— that of geography being the 
most noticeable. 

In time, however, absence from school occasionally 
became indispensable because of indisposition ; but 
this disadvantage was not so much as was feared. He 
not only retained much of the animation of which he 
was generally full ; he also studied to keep in mind 
whatever knowledge he had previously acquired ; not 
only 80, such were his patient perseverance and natural 
aptitude for study, that he returned to his classes 
wiser than he left 

''What does Ernest mean to follow as a profession ?^ 
asked his mother. But the words had scarcely 

D 
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escaped her lips before she regretted having put the 
question. 

" What God and papa would like," was the answer. 
"What say you, mamma? You will agree with papa, 
I am sure. Next to God he knows best You will 
consult papa and tell me. I know I would like to do 
for the poor abroad what papa is doing for the poor 
at home. I would like to be a Livingstone." 

A few days passed, and the subject was again 
spoken of. 

''Papa had anticipated your choice, and so have 
I," said the mother. " But though your studies may 
be directed in that line, your papa thinks, unless you 
get much stronger, you could not undertake what 
requires much physical energy. But he is willing, 
should God see it proper." 

** That is all I ask, mamma. It is all I ask ;" and 
be sealed the understanding with a kiss. 




CHAPTER VII. 




BItNIST AT HOME. 
" Be it ever lo humble, there is no place like home." 

^H£ intervalf between the time he attended the 
classes were well filled up by studies at home 
under the careful direction of his father. It 
was remarkable how he made the circumstances yield 
to his desires. He soon saw the necessity of two 
kinds of training for the work on which he had set 
his heart — ^to become a ntissionary-physician* 

'' I can easily see/' said Ernest to his father, '' that 
Latin, French, German, and Greek are necessary; 
but more is needed God and you and self-application 
can give me what I cannot get in the highest and best 
classes. And by giving attention to these thingn n6w 
I oould be mote helpful to you in your outsld« work) 
until I am ready to go abroad" 
By outside work he meant what was carried on by 
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his father in addition to what was considered the more 
immediate work of the pastorate. In this father and 
son were one in mind and in heart The idea so 
intelligently perceived was readily and faithfully acted 
upon. 

Ere this, Ernest — though yet very young to have 
such wise thoughts — had read considerably, and what 
he read indicated a literary taste higher far than that 
generally manifested in boys. History he loved, but 
travels he devoured. He did not altogether discard 
works of fiction, but what he read were of the highest 
order, and only as a relief or rest. He was fond of 
allegorical writings, and bestowed some time and 
thoughts on the poets, and almost every line he read 
he made his own. All suggested some grand and 
noble thought; some leading him to action. For 
example, the line — 

*' Music has charms to soothe the savage breast," 

took such a hold on him that to his other studies he 
added that of music. 

'' It might be useful to me among the poor igno« 
ranti benighted creatures,'^ he said to himself, mean- 
ing those who knew not the gospel — the heathen 
everywhere. 
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Again, the words by the same poet — 

''Souls have been infonned 
By Biagic numbers and persuasive sounds," 

led him to think of music, when properly employed, 
as a means of teaching as well as soothing. 

''A good hymn, well song," he thought and often 
said, "is almost as powerful as a good sermon well 
delivered." And he would give instances, selecting a 
few from his many favourites. 

" Among the first of the hymns I would translate 
would be Burton's, beginning and ending with these 
lines — 

* Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine.' " 

He loved the Bible. To him it was the Book of 
books. 

" And the next?" asked his father. 

"J. Montgomery's 'For ever with the Lord,'" was 
the reply; and so on he went, giving preference to 
such as the " Realms of the Blest," « Sweet Rest in 
Heaven," **I heard the Voice of Jesus say," "Nearer, 
my God, to Thee," and the Twenty-third Psalm, 
Scotch version. 

" In this Psalm," he would say, " we have all we 
need — God and support" And then he would repeat 
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it with emphasis. Sometimes be only said th^ first 
verse — 

" The Lord's my Shepherd, III not want j 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green ; He leadeth mo 
The quiet waters by." 

Sometimes he would go on to the last verse — • 

** Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God's house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be." 

But though he loved the Psalms to adoration, and 
the best of our hymns, yet he had a great amount of 
admiration for what was good and true and tender in 
songs not generally regarded as spiritual His recita- 
tion of the " Psalm of Life " and " Mary in Heaven *' 
was stirring and touching. His rendering of "The 
Land of the Leal " and " The Drunkard's Ragged 
Wean" was soul-thrilling and heart-melting. 

But though he was solemn on solemn occasions, he 
was as joyous as need be, even sportive. Not unfre- 
quently, too, a fascinating pawky humour played upon 
his happy face. This became more evident at home 
than anywhere else, and that when he had a little 
spare time to give to the company and entertainment 
q{ Im mother ajid sisters. Being the only boy, aud 
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knowing he was so much beloved, he felt he had a 
special part to play in this direction. 

He would sing to them and with them. He would 
also read to them such books as would be useful as 
well as entertaining. And then he would chat with 
them, telling them of some things he had previously 
read — occasionally giving the substance of some argu- 
ment or incident from his carefully-selected and well- 
filled commonplace book. 

You are, perhaps, aware of the facts that in trying 
to make others happy, we generally become all the 
happier; and that in trying to instruct or entertain 
others, we are likely to become wiser and more 
delighted ourselves. This was what he found. In 
pleasing others, he was himself greatly pleased. New 
thoughts sprung up before his mind, calling forth some 
striking remarks from him — sometimes original; but 
that on which he was always bright was the record of 
stirring adventure, and particularly so if associated 
with the name and efforts of his great hero, David 
Livingstone. For grandness of resolve, for steady 
perseverance, for daring heroism, and Christian manli- 
ness, he could see none greater, truer, and more 
Christ-like than the Missionary Explorer. 

Such was the influence of Livingstone and his work 
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on the mind and heart of Ernest, that, after reading 
on this subject, he would burst out in song — 

'* Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel. 
Win and conquer — ^never cease ; 
May thy lasting wide dominion 
Multiply and still increase ! 

Sway Thy sceptre^ 
Saviour, all the world around." 



V^ X:^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




THE HIGHER SCHOOL. 

"A true efflux from the Eternal Light, like the sunbeams, 
does not only enlighten but heat and enliven." 

iUT though Ernest was anxious to be kindly at 
home, to make all around him happy and 
lively, yet this worthy desire never for a 
moment stood in the way of true religion going 
home to his understanding and heart. The celestial 
purity and lofty nobility of character which stamped 
his career so wrought on his young mind that he felt 
the gaieties and frivolities, so generally manifest, were 
beneath him. His aim in life was far above such. It 
was higher and yet higher — Excelsior ! as Longfellow 
finely puts it He sought and found the living reality, 
because he did not believe in a mere name to live. 
But he loved the joyous, cheerful family circle and 
social gatherings. Faithful to relations and true to 
fiiends, he enjoyed and even courted their company; 
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but to him, next to the quiet of home was the calm of 
retirement — alone with God. Though, as a diligent 
and successful student, he had all the earnestness of 
an enthusiast; and though ever anxious to lay up 
stores of information for future use, yet he found time 
for this holy communion. 

I do not know if you can quite understand me, but 
I must tell you that his thoughts and affections twined 
themselves closer and yet closer round the family, and 
more particularly his mother ; yet these thoughts and 
affections were not only heavenly but in heaven. 
Perhaps I should tell you the secret — ^from love to 
God flows love to man. 

God's blessing on tte teaching and example of his 
parents gave this bent — ^religious and devout — ^to his 
mind in early life. The tendency of this he never 
resisted. From the time he knew of religious duties, 
private or public, he was regular and attentive, and 
God was blessing all the time ; so he only knew the 
saving change, the real conversion to God, from an 
undoubted conviction that to him salvation was the 
great prize, and the sustaining consolation that in 
Christ he saw his title to that salvation, and all it gave, 
was assured. But he was not without difficulties; no 
young inquirers are. 
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I need not tell you what those difficulties were, 
because this is not the place to explain them. . You 
may hear of them after this in another little book; 
but I will tell you what he did. They came as he sat 
in his room alone ; not so much when he thought of 
the notorious wickedness and scandalous vices in 
which so many indulged ; he could account for that— 
•*Sin," he would say. It was the respectable Pharisee 
he could not understand ; naming the name of Christ 
and being without faith, hope, charity. But he 
took a note of all the difficulties as they came up 
here, in the Sabbath school, in the church, every 
word of the teacher and preacher was by him care- 
fully stored up, and every thought, which he could 
not clearly understand, was noted and brought before 
his father and then by them tested by the Word, — ^the 
pasture in which his soul was fed. 

Thus he followed on to know the Lord, the truth as 
it was in Jesus, walking and working under the blessed 
sense of His protective presence; the love of God 
being the governing principle of his active life. 

There are two big words which may be applied to 
not a few in our day. The words are unproductive 
fittism. But Ernest had no connection with them. 
His piety was real, a living and active principle ; not 
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only worshippmg God but doing good to man^-r- 
especially boys about his own age. In this direction 
his life was one of manifold usefulness. His zeal was 
ever burning, but his enthusiasm was tempered by 
calm thoughtfiilness, and all this was enhanced by his 
genial kindness, engaging simplicity, and cheerful 
smile. 

** Some, too many, laughed at the nurse when she 
said that Ernest was no ordinary child/' said Mrs. 
Sithean to her husband after they had conversed on 
the rapid progress they had seen and with gratitude 
admired. 

" It is true," was the reply ; " but there is another 
statement she made which is also evident She said he 
was a tender child. This is troubling me very much. He 
does not now say much about his darling idea, but I 
know it so fascinates his mind as to hold him spell- 
bound. He has overcome much, but not this. He 
holds to it as if he were convinced that it has been 
heaven-imparted. His disposition, his aim, his train- 
ing and his knowledge fit him for the evangelistic 
enterprise he is looking forward to, and the part he 
has already taken in good work, show that he is or 
soon will be, mentally as well as morally equipped, 
but there is the too evident absence of the physical 
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Strength so much needed for that life. Shall we tell 
him so?" 

" Leave that to me for a time," said the mother, " I 
shall watch. God is preparing him for some special 
work here or hereafter. God has said that He will 
make all things work together for good to them that 
love Him. We know this to be true, and God is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. We have com- 
mitted Ernest — his spirit and soul and body — to God, 
let us also commit this matter to Him, and ask help 
truly to say to Him, * Thy will be done.* But I shall 
still watch and pray." 





CHAPTER IX. 

A COMMON ERROR — ^AT THE SEASIDE. 

" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar." 

R. SITHEAN admired and accepted this ad- 
vice, and that all the readier because their 
son so recovered as to be able to return to his 
classes, and persevere with his studies, still hopeful of 
success. 

Such was the change for the better in regard to his 
health that he was able to be constantly and system- 
atically engaged fix>m morning to evening. If not 
absorbed in the classics, he was attending to self- 
culture ; or with his father, asking an explanation of 
some mental difficulty; or helping in what he called 
''the good work" — mission meetings, temperance 
meetings, or meetings specially for Christian instruc- 
tion — ^in all of which he was eminently useful, man!- 
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festing a loving-kindness and an instinctive sagacity 
of one of more mature years. 

This constant energy was continuously intensified 
by the ever-operating stimulus which takes possession 
of the mind of the true student filled with ardent 
longings after excellence and the means of its attain- 
ment But the time came when he must relax his 
exertions, the necessity, this time, being more imperious 
than before. 

If you are a strong boy, you may not be able to 
enter into this important part of this little history, but 
you may have a feeling heart, and then you may be 
grateful to God for the strength He has given you. 

Here is a shy and naturally a retiring lad— alwajrs 
so when in the presence of the representatives of age, 
goodness, and learning. Not given to complain, 
thinking the best and hoping the best. In the midst 
of boys' sports he is joyous and even impulsive, and 
never behind in the little feats that amuse the young ; 
but more than this proves to be too much for him, as 
it has done, and is doing to many. 

Indeedi the manly and heroic in Ernest never had 
in it so much of the physical as of the mental and 
moxaL This became more and more evident as he 
was thoughtlessly pressed into physical exercises 
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beyond his strength. To him a little was useful; too 
much proved to be injurious, and the injury was no 
less serious that it was unintentionally inflicted. The 
drill-master of the academy— either from want of 
thought, or having too much to do — did not exercise 
a sufficient vigilance with regard to the physical capa- 
bilities of the students. All had to do the same amount 
of drilling, and to join in the long and quick marches. 
And this proved too much for Ernest's slender frame, 
which was never robust. It not only caused him to 
relinquish the most trying of his studies, but laid the 
foundation of a serious illness. 

So painful and dispiriting did this become that fears 
filled the minds of his parents and friends lest the 
cherished wishes might thus be frustrated. In time, 
however, he so far recovered as to be able to seek 
relief in change of air at the seaside. 

Perhaps you, in mind, can go there with Ernest 
Perhaps you have been by the sound of the sea in 
search of health or pleasure, and you will be glad to 
know that he found both. 

** papa, that is grand,'' he said one day, as they 
were seated near the brow of a gigantic cliff 

The exquisite beauty of the surrounding landscape 
was not unnoticed by them, but the sublime magnifi* 
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cence of the glittering sea had the most of Ernest's 
attention. The day was bright, but there was enough 
wind to stir the great ocean, and cause the swelling 
waves to rise up like so many shining mountains in 
the distance. 

** I have often thought of life m the sea as well as 
upon it," added Ernest " Creatures so numerous — 
I am told more numerous than upon earth — and so 
diversified in shape and attributes, and all so perfect 
in construction, and so useful in their way. How 
good God is I In love He made them all Robert 
Montgomery was right when, thinking of the sublimity 
of the sea, he declared — 

* Thou paragon of elemental powers ! 
Mystery of waters ! never-slumbering sea ! 
Impassioned orator, with lips sublime, 
Whose waves are arguments which prove a God.' ** 

This aptness of quotation and the sentiment ex- 
pressed gladdened Mr. Sithean's heart He himself 
also felt ready to exclaim — 

** O glorious mirror ! how thy azure face 
Renew the heavens in their magnificence ! 
What awful grandeur rounds thy heavy space ! 
Thy surge, two worlds eternal warring, sweeps ; 
And God's throne rests on thy majestic deeps." 

He^ too, had been one of those who loved to study 

s 
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by the seashore, and listen to the ocean's deep, mellow 
voice. 

" I cannot tell you, papa, how I long to be on the 
vast bosom of that great deep /* and Ernest paused, 
for he was afraid he should not have expressed that 
wish. 

It was not that he wished a sail out in one of the 
boats, for that he often had ; the sailors on the beach 
all loved him. Having heard of the pet name by 
which his friends frequently called him, they, too, 
loved to call him " the Gentle Prince," and often had 
him with them far out on " the vast bosom of the 
great deep." 

His father knew that he meant voyaging from land 
to land. Without specially noticing the earnest desire, 
he endeavoured to speak of home and its attractions, 
from which wide sea voyages sever us at once, and it 
may be for ever. 

** Then," he added, " it not only interposes between 
us and our homes and all that are dear there, — the 
tempests at sea and the fears at home. There are 
wintry times as well as bright days, and there are times, 
too, when the stonh reigns and the ocean roars in dark 
and starless nights, when many float away into eternity. 
The waves are hot always rippling as we have seen 
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them here ever since we came. Save to-day, we have 
seen them rolling on as if in harmless pastime ; but 
there are times when they fall back only to draw in 
their full fearful strength to dash the more fearfully 
against the jagged rocks, the foamy spray rising higher 
than the highest cliflf." 

Here the father also abruptly stopped lest he might 
say too much. He wished to remind Ernest of the 
physical energy requisite to travel by sea or land, but 
he did not." 






CHAPTER X. 

ALONE AND YET NOT ALONE. 

" Oh lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 
Who think it solitude to be alone." 

'HE love of the sea, the wish to go abroad, and 
the hope of yet being prepared and able to take 

'^ a leading part in " the good work," increased as 
his strength returned. 

In his case, by the doctor's advice, all books, save 
one, the Book of books, had been prohibited. 
Unwilling to break the letter of command, and yet 
have something to look at occasionally, he asked, and 
had his maps. This took all sense of loneliness away, 
even when his father had to return to his labours, his 
mother to her domestic duties, or his sisters to school. 
Indeed, in one sense — and that a good one — he never 
was alone. Trained as he was, for a considerable time 
in the hard school of poverty, and in the discipline of 
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suffering — personal and relative, — ^yet he never lost his 
love of fun when it was time to be funny. As a thread 
in the cloth, it ran in his nature, which was often over- 
flowing with gleefulness. Still he could settle down, 
and he often settled down to thoughtfulness, becoming 
naturally calm and sweetly placid. Even in childhood 
he loved to sit with his mother in the twilight, and talk 
of the things becoming the hour and suitable to his 
age — a pensive boy — fond of sitting still — enjoying the 
feeling that comes with quiet happiness. All this 
grew with his years, and was a prolific source of 
his pleasure and profit during his forced retirement by 
the sea. 

No doubt in your mind you see this slender lad, — 
the polished springs of his sanctified nature touched 
and tuned by the beautiful and sublime in religion, 
literature and science j — on the threshold of a holy life, 
so pure, so fresh, so sweet. There he wanders and 
meditates on the lonely shore of the deep sea, —his 
spirit stretching out to shores beyond his vision. 

Once more he arrives at his favourite cliff, near to 
the brow of which he seats himself to rest, for, as yet, 
he cannot walk any distance without being reminded 
of his weakness. Still the calm is only broken by 
bodily pain, which as soon as it passes away, leaves him 
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ready for thought, fervent hope rising above the passing 
fear — Bible or atlas in hand. 

Those large pages now laid open before him are 
the pages of his well-worn atlas. They bring before 
him what is (if not his ruling passion) his favourite 
and almost all-absorbing pursuit, namely, geography. 
The deep and important thoughts associated with the 
ennobling study of that grand science once more fill 
his mind. With him it means an inquiry into the 
physiology of the globe, including the mutual actions 
of inorganic nature upon organised beings, upon man 
in particular, and upon the successive development of 
human societies. 

It was this that led him to the study of geology, 
natural history, and chemistry. It also greatly 
increased his inborn desire to travel — to see for 
himself, and do good as he went. For this he was 
prepared to plough the sea, to mount the steep, to 
wade the bog, to swim or sink, if only he could grow 
stronger. And nothing fostered this idea more than 
the study of his atlas, and the desire of his heart. 

"I think you should allow me to take your maps 
home with me," said his watchful mother, who had 
undertaken a hasty and an unexpected visit to this 
resting-place, and found him so far forgetting him- 
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self and his promise that she found him in deep 
study. 

He felt confused to be thus dropped upon, and yet 
he was delighted to see his loving mother, and hear 
her precious voice. 

** Perhaps it is well to remove all temptation out of 
the way," he said, by way of a willing consent and a 
ready apology. 

He rose to accompany his mother to his lodgings, 
but felt it impossible to hide from her the fact that his 
debility had been increased by his rather long walk, 
his long time on the cliff, and his study there. 

" I hope my. boy is not worse," said the mother, 
scarcely able to restrain her grief. 

" I have been too long seated on the cliff, and I 
feel rather stiff. That is all, I hope." 

His gentle voice faltered and his loving smile was 
absent, but there was a moral grandeur about his 
prompt submission. He felt convinced he had in a 
measure broken his promise — ^not to study — and for 
the time he lost the peace and the joy which attend 
that wonderful fidelity for which he had been so 
remarkable. And, for the time, his strength had gone 
with the comfort. 

" I understand you, my dear boy," said the mother 
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in the kindliest of tones, her fine face beaming with 
genuine sympathy. "Your sister Ada shall leave 
school, and come to be your companion here. I 
shall come as often as possible. Papa is sure to be 
here on Monday, God willing. Our heavenly Father 
knows "what is best. You know that, Ernest, my 
Gentle Prince. Give me such a sweet kiss, like the 
days when you were the sweet baby. I am your 
mother now, even as then." 

This was her way of saying she had forgiven him, 
and he knew it After that sweetly fond embrace, 
and the mingling of tears, that told of the strongest 
of filial afiection and the deepest of motherly love, 
they felt as happy in each other as before. 




-^ 



CHAPTER XL 




ERNEST SEES A SUGGESTIVE " SIGN." 
** The sign and the thing signified." 

'HE mother spent the rest of the day before her 
return home in careful thought and silent prayer 

'^ — that is, as much of it as she could give to 
that purpose and attend to the little wants and 
many questions of her son. The prayer was simple 
and real — 

"God tell me what to say to my boy, and how to 
say it God bless my boy with patience, strength, 
and wisdom. God give us all the support necessary 
to enable us to say, *Thy will be done.* God bless 
Ada's visit to her brother." 

Much as she wished, she could not tell Ernest that 
she too, as well as his father, was convinced that, even 
should his present illness pass a\my and he become 
much stronger, he could not expect to become strong 
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enough for evangelistic work abroad, hi less to follow 
Dr. Livingstone as a medical missionary. 

** May I come home to-night, and bring Ada with 
me here to-morrow?" he asked, conscious of his 
weakness. 

This was agreed to ; and mother and son surprised 
those at home on their arrival there. 

Next day, however, was the school examination, 
and the governess pleaded that Ada remain till it was 
over. 

This, too, was agreed to ; and Ernest, to his great 
joy, accompanied his father to the other side of the 
great city. This was a renewal of his delight The 
conversation — chiefly asking and answering questions 
— went on as before, as they passed on here and 
called in there. Those on whom the father called 
were glad to see the son once more. 

" The gentle lad seems as if a little better," said a 
poor bed-ridden man, in a dark, damp kitchen. " He 
has the father's disposition but not his strength. Too 
much study, I fear.*' 

" Not so," said the neighbour to whom the old man 
spoke, for Ernest and his father had gone. " I imder- 
stand the doctor says that the physical exercises at 
|he academy were beyond the dear lad's strength, 
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and that this has brought on a severe illness that is 
difficult to remove. His mind is stronger than his 
body. It will be a pity if he breaks down. He is a 
lad of fine promise, and we need all the likes o' him ; 
but his father would miss him most. He is so useful 
to him. He is a fine writer, and would soon be a 
good speaker. He is going again to the seaside 
to-morrow. We will pray for him." 

Whilst this conversation was going on among those 
who, because of Qod*s blessing on Mr. Sithean's visits, 
had reason to rejoice in God as the God of salvation 
as well as the God of providence ; whilst these earnest 
desires were being expressed, the father and son were 
earnestly inspecting the outside of a noted Gin Palace, 
attention to which had been called by the peculiarity 
of the "sign.'' 

As you have no doubt noticed, the public-house 
signs are a great curiosity. As you begin to think 
of some of the names of those of them you know, you 
might be ready to laugh if you did not think of the 
great and mighty evil that is done within them and 
by the drink that comes out of them. Ernest thought 
of this, for he had seen this evil and heard his father 
speak of it He was so moved by this evil — a triune 
evili the drinki the drinking, and the drunkenness — 
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that he said he would rejoice to see all the intoxicating 
drink in London poured in the mouth of the Thames 
but for two reasons : r, That all the fish would be 
killed ; and 2, that more of the same killer would be 
sent to supply the place of what had poisoned the sea 
and all that was in it. 

" He must have been a Band of Hope boy," you 
say, and you are right He was a true Band of Hope 
boy as well as an earnest Sabbath School scholar. He 
had never tasted strong drink, and he was ever ready 
to plead with those of his own age, — and others older 
as well as younger — that they, too, never taste it 

" Do you know, Papa, that that public house sign we 
saw to-day will be the subject of my first temperance 
lecture," said Ernest, after he had returned home. 

" Poor, dear lad ! " said the mother to herself, *' he 
is so hopeful, and he might rally if he could be per- 
suaded to give up the thought of going abroad; 
travelling would kill him in a short time, and then he 
is so beloved here by all who know him. ^ God 
guide ! " 

" Are you ill, mamma ? " he asked, seeing her sq 
absorbed in thought that she almost thought aloud. 
" I would not trouble you about this lecture if you felt 
illi or wearied, or anxious. Only, if I could tell you 
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all I think now, my lecture would be as long as some 
of papa's, when he^got more than usually iri earnest — 
iully fired, you know, mamma. I am afraid Ada would 
tempt me by calling her brother ' a young Orator,' as 
well as * a Gentle Prince ' ; which would Mabel like 
best?" 

And his beautiful countenance was once more lit 
up by a gleam of pawky humour blended by subdued 
fun. In his subject he saw the ridiculous as well as 
the sorrowful. 

" I would like both," said Mabel thoughtfully. " It 
would be so nice for any young Prince to be a young 
Orator ; but more for good than money." 

"Well done, Mabel," said the father, and gave 
her a kiss. "But hpw would Ernest divide his 
subject?" / 

" Into three heads," said the young speech-maker. 

" And a 'closing word,' " said Ada, and laughed right 
out; " but not so long as papa's * closing word,' which 
sometimes takes ten minutes to pronounce. The 
closing word of his evening sermon last Sunday had 
b it about a thousand syllables. I counted till I was 
tired, and then it was not ended." 

" Ah ! you naughty Ada you are, to speak that way 
of papa's sermons," said Ernest, in one of his most 
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fondling tones, patting her cheek. " These would be 
my three heads : — 

1. The plumage of an angel. 

2. The stomach of a thief. 

3. The voice of a demon." 

"Splendid!" exclaimed the father, at once per- 
ceiving the appropriate line of thought suggested by 
the sign and the house that held it out as a draw. 

"And what was the gin -palace sign?" asked the 
mother. 

" It was the Peacock," said Ernest 





CHAPTER XIL 

THE POWER OF A SISTER. 

"There are moments oF mingled sorrow and tenderness, which 
hallow the caresses of affection." 

Y young friends, you perhaps have arrived 
at the correct conclusion, that our " Gentle 
Prince" is not now a mere boy. Indeed, 
he never was. It is true he was not without many of 
the leading characteristics of boyhood, particularly 
those connected with its lovelinesss— lovely, playful, 
and happy. Like all of you, he once had his play- 
things, too j so many that his pockets and his little 
box for such could not hold them. 

If you are a boy, you have your knife, your chalk, 
or red keel, or pencil ; your nice sling and top ; — all 
mixed with bread-crumbs. So had Ernest. You 
have had your young friends, too, with whom you 
have striven and loved together in mutual confidence. 
So had he. For no special reason — save, perhaps, to 
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gratify the pride of rivalry — ^you have engaged in 
hair-breadth adventures; you have desired to do 
something and be somebody. So did he. 

Still he never was a mere boy, nor was he now a 
mere youth. A writer says he approves of the youth 
that has something of the old man in him ; also, that 
he is pleased with an old man who has something of 
the youth. According to this he would approve of 
Ernest at the time he returned to the seaside accom- 
panied by his sister. Then his was a time of enter- 
prise and hope, but more than once he had to compare 
what remaining strength he had with the opposing 
power that stood in the way to the gaining of the 
object of his life. He had done all, and, for the mo- 
'' ment, all seemed to be in vain ; and yet his noble 
ambition remained. He was unwilling to think he 
was persevering in a course his parents wished him to 
leave, for a time at least ; and yet he felt all was as if 
he was opposing their wishes. The pleasure he sought 
was the pleasiure of being useful to those in need of 
help j but such was his strong desire to carry out his 
plans, that neither pain nor disappointment was able 
to subdue him ; all things combined failed to enforce 
the dictates of philosophy. But his companion, 
Ada, became stronger than philosophy, though she 
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only knew the meaning of it by turning up the dic- 
tionary. 

" Now, Ernest, let us have a happy time of it, romp- 
ing about as we did years ago. As little reading, as 
little thinking as possible, and no worshipping of the 
sea. Scampering, talking, and singing, with plenty of 
milk and whole-meal bread. I am going to laugh and 
grow fat. As papa says, God made man for happi- 
ness. I say boys and girls, too. We are young, and 
the days are bright Come, Ernest, promise, and give 
me another kiss.'' 

This little oration came from Ada upon Ernest like 
a thunderbolt The kiss was given, and she held that 
as equal to ** Yes." But he stood and silently admired 
her beautiful countenance, lit up by that sweet loveli- 
ness which comes with an aspiring enthusiasm to fill 
life with brightness. 

She spoke in love, and that carried her beyond her- 
self, and her words went to the very core of his soul. 
Such was the effect upon him that there was not much 
of the figurative in his words when, to himself, he 
said, ** Ada is now able to be my general, and I shall 
place myself under her command." 

For a time matters went on pretty much as she 
wishedi as may be gathered from one of her letters : — 

F 
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** Dear Mamma, — Our Gentle Prince is all right 
He is doing what I wish, just as if I were his mother. 
And there is such an improvement in his health. He 
can walk as far as I can walk, and run as fast as I can 
run. His voice has come back to him as strong as 
ever, and he can sing as beautiful as before. I am 
getting to thepoini. I am learning to be 'as cunning 
as a witch,' so he says. I think he half understands 
my aim, — to persuade him not to think of going 
abroad. Still he talks about Africa and the poor people 
there ; about geography and tries in vain to make me 
as wise as he is upon that point ; and now to this he 
has added Engineering and Shipbuilding. But I 
permit him to go on, and then make him laugh by 
some silly nonsense of mine^ When he becomes too 
serious for me I bring him round by asking some 
ridiculous question, such as, * How did yon like my 
doll when we were children?' Then he would say 
*0 Adal Adal' I know I have so far conquered* 
I hope I may never be called worse. I tell him it was 
to be happy that I came, and then it is such a victory 
to pull him down from his calm dignity and see his 
former genial cheeriness again light up his manly Ctice. 
I idolize him, and love shall be the conqueror. 

« Do kiss papa and our sisters for us. Tdl iiim Co 
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take such a number in return. I am glad you are 
coming, but I hope to win the day before that. I 
believe with you that all depends upon God, but then 
the King — even the King of kings — may be pleased 
to bless His little prmcess. Ada." 

" jP.S. — ^Tell papa to think how rich he is. I did 
not read this to Ernest as he might have asked some 
very difficult questions. I hope I will read my next 
to him." 

Young faith and strong love caused Ada to persevere 
in her mission. She felt she was commissioned to 
save the life of her brother. To this end, she was 
enabled to bridle her tongue and control her feelings 
as she listened to the anxious words of her dear brother, 
an anxiety made up of trembling fear and strong desire; 
a fear first of not being able to do anything worth 
while and then of not bemg able to do anything at 
all 

The mother paid another visit and was glad to see 
improvement in the health and spirits of her son, and 
astonished to see the trust, the tact, and the tenacity 
of her daughter. 

" Treat me to the singing of some of your favourites," 
said the mother, as they were seated in the neat par- 
lour ; and Ada led the way by singing " Who is a 
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Brave Man?" — a song she knew her brother loved, and 
which they learned at the Band of Hope. 

It was a touching scene. They held each other by 
the hand. Ada and her mother saw the answer in 
Ernest, and then: sensitive emotion went direct to his 
heart They sung and wept, and sung and wept 
When they sung the last line, the mother embraced 
her son and daughter. This is the song : — 

" Who is a brave man ? Who ? 
He who dares defend the right, 

When right is mis-called wrong. 
He who shrinks not from the fight. 

When weak contends with strong. 
Who, fearing God, fears none beside, 
And dares do right, whatever betide. 

This man hath courage true. 

" Who is a free man? Who? 
He who finds his chief delight 

In keeping God's commands. 
He who loves whate'er is right, 

And hath to sin no bonds. 
From every law but one set free— • 
The perfect law of liberty. 

This man hath freedom true. 

*' And who is a noble man? 
He who scorns all words or deeds 

That are not just and true. 
He whose heart for suffering bleeds ) 

Is quick to feel and do« 
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Whose noble mind will ne'er descend 
To do what's wrong to foe or friend. 
This is a noble man ! ** 

"And you remember that other song, Ada, we 
liked so much — that about the ship," said Ernest, 
in a tone that left no doubt as to his wish to hear 
it again. 

What was she to do? She looked to her mother, 
but could see no direction in her face. He had 
yielded so much to her that she could not refuse, so 
she sung— 

** O'er the foaming billows 

Of the mighty sea, 
See the vessel bounding ; 

Merrily goes she. 
Hark ! the crew are hailing 

Friends on land once more. 
God preserve their sailing 

To the distant shore ! " 

More she could not sing. She was overwhelmed 
by emotion. In imagination, she saw Ernest in the 
ship, and felt she would never see him more. 

For a time, silence reigned. At last, however — 
seeing the course the thoughts as well as the imagin- 
ation had taken — the mother asked that they sing the 
hymn ending " Thy will be done." 

This they did. It was greatly blessed. It soothed 
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as well as melted all hearts, and led to an animating 
and pleasing conversation. 

Before the mother left for home, all was on a fair 
way to the desired consent 

"What made Ada cry so much yesterday?" asked 
Ernest, on the day following his mother's visit " Are 
you not willing that I give myself to the work, and go 
abroad, when I am prepared and stronger?" 

" I am willing that you give yourself to God and 
His work, but you are not strong enough to go abroad. 
If you were at that work at home, and became ill, we 
could nurse you, and make you comfortable. You wish 
to work for God. God wishes you to work as long as 
possible, and you could work longer at home than 
abroad. It would be like tearing our life out to part 
with you ; but I would consent, so would papa and 
mamma, and Mabel, and even baby would give you a 
farewell blessing, if you were able to work. But as 
we know you could do a like work at home, when you 
recover, and have us to care for you. We all wish you 
to consent to remain at home, at least, till you become 
a strong man. I think that this is God's will ; papa and 
mamma think so too. And I know it is your wish to 
say to God, *Thy will be done.' You will think 
about this, I know you will. You know papa says. 
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God works in us that we may will and do of His good 
pleasure." 

Ernest was again filled with amazement He felt 
sure God had sent Ada as a sweet guardian angel, and 
had given her the words she spoke. 

" God has enabled me to yield to your advice, Ada," 
he said that evening, after bemg much alone in prayer. 

Ada kissed him so lovingly and tenderly. 




^yv/^^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



VICTORY PROCLAIMED — THE MST SAIL. 



*' Thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." 

" TjT^^^^^^ ^ mamma, victory 1 Dear Ernest has 
^1^ consented, fully consented. Last night he 
slept soimdly, and looks so refreshed and 
feels so happy. He is to follow out his studies, 
nevertheless, as soon as he has recovered sufHciently. 
He thinks it requires as much learning and heart 
and love to be useful at home as abroad I 
thmk he is right He is conquering me right and 
left. I am to become a worker too. Tell dear papa 
we wish him to be ' Mondayish/ so that he may try 
to come down to see how happy we are — I was nearly 
saying * jolly/ but papa would not like that word. I 
feel as light as a feather, and as bright as a lark." 

So wrote Ada ; and she gave Ernest a read of the 
letter before she posted it 
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" But you have not a P.S.," he said, with a smile. 
" Let me add a line," and he wrote : — 

" Dear Ada is quite right She is so happy that 
she does not know what to make of herself. I shall 
tell you all when we meet ; but she has given you a 
true account in her own way. God is in it all. 

"E. S." 

It is impossible to tell the joy this letter gave at 
home. Mr. Sithean paid the desired visit and found 
matters going on to his heart's content. The mother 
and Mabel and baby also spent a few days at the sea- 
side so happily. A few weeks more and Ernest 
wrote :— 

" Dear Papa, — I am so much better in health and 
now so strong that I think we should return home. 
Ada, my sage (and sometimes very unsage) governess, 
thinks home would be another change, and I am sure 
it would be a happy one. But we wait your opinion 
and dear mamma's. Ada wishes to be remembered to 
all and to send in this a thousand kisses — 500 for her- 
self and 500 for me, — 250 for each of you. Surely 
that will do till we arrive, and then — 

" This affliction and Ada, by God's blessing, have 
brought me to myself. Now^ it is not my will but 
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God's will. I shall pray to know His will and pray 
for courage to do it My object is the same, but my 
plans are lined out subject to God's will and way. 

" More when we meet, from your affectionate and 
grateful son, " Ernest Sithean." 

The next day was that appointed for the return 
home. But afternoon was the time named, so that 
after breakfast they had their accustomed walk by the 
sea, which happened to be somewhat heavy. 

"We would have a splendid sail to-day,** said 
Ernest, his eyes gleaming with joy, as he looked at 
wave after wave, as it spent the remaining strength on 
the shore. "We are invited to have our last sail 
before leaving. It is a splendid boat, and Tom is a 
brave sailor. Let us go. We can return quite in 
time for dinner." 

Ada felt she would rather not; but she was unwilling 
to refuse, he having yielded to her wishes in all things. 
So they continued their walk, until they arrived at the 
point from which the boat was shortly to start 

Roughly did the boat rock and roll, as it lay 
restrained by the chain which bound it to the jetty. 
Ada looked as if her fear increased, and this was not 
unobserved by Ernest 
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''There is nothing to be frightened at, Tom?" he 
asked, addressmg the sailor, who had taken a very 
special interest in him and Ada. 

'* Frightened! I should think not, with a boat 
such as ours, Captain," said the sailor. "Our little 
miss will be a guardian angel. Frightened! No 
sailor is frightened. A nice stiff breeze ; that is alL 
Five minutes, Miss Sithean, and we turn adrift." 

This reply encouraged Ada a little — so much so 
that she resolved not to refuse to go. And Ernest at 
this time called attention to the snowy white foam in 
the distance, adding, " We shall have a splendid ride. 
It will be so nice to tell all at home about our last 
sail" 

" I warn thee, Tom," said an old woman, who had 
been listening. She was considered to be half witch 
and half wise. She procured the means of existence 
by the pence she received for fortune-telling. The 
sailors did not think much of her. They showed 
their disregard of her counsel by doing the reverse of 
what she advised. 

" Would my little sweet angel stay with me till her 
brother return?" she asked Ada. 

" I prefer to go with my brother," was the reply. 

" I warn thee, Tom," added the old woman. 
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" Now, Captain," said Tom, addressing Ernest, and 
heedless of what the woman had said. 

The boat was unfastened. Ernest was seated 
among the others who had ventured to face the 
waves. Ada is waiting for Tom to carry her from the 
beach to the boat. The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
wave had each caused Ada to run away, as if the sea 
were after her. This last one, however, was the 
strongest, and, ere she was aware, she found herself 
clasped in the arms of the old woman, who was now 
making her way speedily from the seaside. 

This so took the people by surprise that they for a 
time stood as if petrified. At last they went in pur- 
suit, but Tom was the first to overtake and recapture 
the girl, and in a short time the boat was bounding far 
out on the billows. 

Ernest held Ada by the hand. Every minute or so 
he would say, " This is grand, this is grand." 

All of a sudden the sun disappeared. The clouds 
gathered together, and all seemed dark, even as mid- 
night. The rain came. The wind became tempestuous. 

'*I told them so. That boat cannot live. I am 
innocent of any bad intention. I meant to save the 
dear girl, and make her brother come after her, and 
§0 be saved this awful stonrj." 
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So said the old woman, now taken in charge for 
attempting to steal Ada. Being told that all this 
interest in the yomig lad and his sister was only a 
sham, and that she knew nothmg of the commg storm, 
she added — 

'* I have studied storms among the momitains and 
by the sea. I know more of the lad than any here, 
and if ever he is brought to shore alive I shall reveal 
myself to him. His mother would know me. I have 
been watching him with a mother's care. Let me go 
to prove what I say. Master Sithean would bail me 
out were he here. My poor, dear boy ! " 

And she wept, and brought tears to those aroimd. 
The watering-place was stirred from the centre, and 
many ran to the sea-shore. They talked and con^ 
jectured, but no boat could be seen. There were 
other precious lives in it, but Ernest and his sister 
were the two about whom all were most concerned. 

*'Come by first train. Master Ernest and Miss 
Ada cannot come home alone. I advise this. I 
shall keep them till you come." 

So wired the good lady where they had lodged. 

" Expect me in time for the train by which they are 
timed. I shall come on to your house," was Mr. 
Sithean's reply. And he came, but neither son nor 
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daughter was there. He was told all that had hap- 
pened, and seeing there was no hope (5f returning that 
night, he wired home : 

'^ It is a great storm here; we had better not return 
till to-morrow." 

The night came, but no boat The storm ceased 
somewhat. The moon gave out a faint light, and 
people stared in vain across the sea, which was now 
comparatively calm. . At last some stars appeared, and 
several boats went out towards the accustomed course. 

'^ This is from an old woman in the cell, detained 
to be brought up before the Magistrates to-morrow 
for attempting to steal Miss Sithean," said a police 
officer, handing a letter to Mr. Sithean, who was now 
anxiously looking and waiting. "She was told you 
had arrived, and we could not refuse to deliver her 
message. She is harmless generally, but this is a 
serious charge." 

After reading the letter, by the aid of a lantern, Mr. 
Sithean asked what bail was required, and went to 
relieve the woman. 

"You go home, and I shall tell you when the boat 
comes," he said to her, and left to rejoin those on the 
sea shore. 

Morning came. The boats returned, but not the 
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boat I will not attempt to describe the emotion. 
Fear was now universal. But everyone spoke well 
of Tom j of his skill and his courage. 

"A boat with several passengers has been driven 
ashore here. All are helplessly exhausted ; some are 
all but dead, particularly the two youngest. Every 
available means are being applied." 

Thus run the telegraph from a neighbouring port — 
the boat having upon her the name of the place from 
which she sailed. 

All who could availed themselves of every possible 
means of reaching, the haven where their relatives and 
friends lay nigh unto the death. But ere he left, Mr. 
Sithean again wired home : *^ It is my intention not 
to return home to-night, likely to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




A RELAPSE — ^TWO LETTERS. 

" A brother's sufTerings claim a brother's pity." 

** Reproach is the reward 
Of candid friendship, that disdains to hide 
Unpalatable truth." 

'HIS telegram had the opposite effect of what Mr. 
Sithean expected. The mother's suspicionis 
were roused, and she left home in all hasten 
but not to find husband, nor son, nor daughter. She, 
however, learned that Ernest and Ada were recover- 
ing, and would be taken home direct as soon as they 
could be removed. 

'^Is it possible?'* said Mrs. Sithean, after the old 
woman had convinced her that she was no other than 
Ernest's nurse, who had been affectionately watching 
his footsteps, but could not tell who she was. 

The magistrates were satisfied, and delivered &t 
old woman to the care of Mrs. Sithean. 
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The nurse and mother, thus met once more, went 
home as soon as the luggage was got ready and the 
time for the tram starting had arrived. 

They had not been home more than two hours, 
when the father, with Ernest and Ada, arrived. 

Language cannot describe the scene. In time the 
invalids recovered so that they could listen to the 
story about nurse — for the old woman who attempted 
to run off with Ada was now under the same roof, 
comfortable and so much changed in appearance. 

A few weeks more and this sailing episode could be 
talked of without a sigh. The sufferers quite revived, 
and Ernest re-entered upon his studies with a new 
vigour. For a time he carried out the plans which he 
had sketched and sent with the letter we have given. 
However, these plans were slightly modified after con- 
sulting with the doctor. 

His desire was to study as patiently if not so 
closely as before ; but the doctor said it must be quietly 
and that, to this end, the excitement of competition 
in the class-room must be avoided; — that whatever 
more knowledge was necessary it must be imparted 
to him privately. 

For a considerable time this worked well, but as his 
application became more and more intense, the menac- 
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ing symptoms of the ailment from which he had 
suffered so much returned ; and the alarm increased as 
the feeling of lassitude crept over him day after day 
until he was again forced to give way once more. 

Still his hope continued lively. The season being 
favourable, he and Ada returned to the sea side. This 
time Ada had no difficulty to contend with, her brother 
being much wiser in regard to the means of recovery. 

Willingly and at once he suspended all mental 
exertion, in the sense of laying his books and even 
his maps aside ; but he could not so easily free his 
mind from his duty in regard to others in whose 
welfare he was interested. He had entered more 
fully into the good work, and the cases of those under 
his care stood out before his mind. To many such 
he wrote when he could not call This is one of his 
numerous letters : — 

" Dear Friend, — I am not able to call as often as 
I wish, and now that my own sufferings are such that 
I must leave home for a time, I feel I must write, 
if only a few lines. Gk)d has taught me to feel for 
others' woes, and given me a heart to do so. I believe 
'a brother's sympathy claims a brother's pity;' and 
that the young should feel for the old. One of our 
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school exercises brought out an idea which I will 
always remember, * Not being untutored in suffering, 
I learn to pity those in affliction.' But my pity has 
never, as yet, been so practical as I could wish. All 
I can do is through God. I mean I can only pray to 
God. But whether I write or visit, I am praying. 

" I was so sorry to hear, through my dear father, 
that the doctor did not come to try to relieve your 
pain. But he may have some reason to give. Parish 
doctors have too much to do, and some of them do 
not do all they should. They are all men, but they 
are not all Christian men. I believe every physician 
should be under the Great Physician, and that time 
may yet come. We may earnestly wish for it, though 
we cannot bring it about as soon as we wish. But 
this we may do — become an example of an important 
duty and blessed privilege, that every patient should 
place himself or herself under the treatment and care 
of that Great Physician. Whatever other physicians 
or doctors may do, this one \vill be true and kind, 
present and helpful — a very present help in every 
time of need. What a consolation, even in the midst 
of pain, to know and realise that this Great Physician 
is near ! Of course, I mean the sympathismg Jesus. 
A mother's sympathy, a father's sympathy, a sister's 
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sympathy, a brother's sympathy, a friend's sympathy, 
are all good, and God blesses them; but the sympathy 
of Jesus is the sympathy. He is the sovereign Physician, 
and has the healing power. He has the heavenly 
balm to heal every wound. As you well know, I now 
refer to spiritual maladies, and who does not have 
them ? But we know the state of mind greatly affects 
the state of the body and has much to do with the 
cure of physical pain. At all events the Great Physi- 
cian can, and He does make cUl things — even physical 
maladies — work together for good to them that love 
Him. And that is the great point for us. 

**I hope to call when I return to town. My 
prayer is for your speedy recovery, your present 
comfort and essential happiness. 

" In your prayers remember your suflfering friends. 

"Ernest Sithean." 

He believed in those whom he assisted, and they 
loved him in return. 

Being open and hearty and kindly, he also drew to 
tiim not a few of those of his own age, who sought his 
friendship. Some partially, but only one, succeeded ; 
and that only for a time. Ernest was in no way defi- 
cient in any of the elements of true friendship; nor 
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was it that he was inclined to draw back from those 
to whom he had been drawn to devote attention. 
Indeed, the reverse of this was the case with him. 
Towards such his zeal was truly generous, and no 
effort was too great if thereby he could help or save. 
To him, disappointment came in this direction as a 
blow. He suffered long and yet hoped the best 

All this had happened ere the time we find him again 
at the seaside in search of health as may be gathered 
from another of his letters written at this time : — 

" Dear Harry, — Now that I am once more laid 
aside, I am trying to overtake some letters which my 
studies prevented from attending to so promptly as I 
wished, and this to you is one of them, because of its 
importance, to me at least. 

'' It is said there is a friendship that arises from 
interest, and another from pleasure, but I only know 
of one true friendship and that arises from virtue. So 
far as I am concerned that between you and myself 
was founded on this last foundation. Let this fact 
stand as answer to one part of your letter. 

" It is virtue — courage to be pure and true and 
noble — to stand out, against sin and for Christ — it is 
that virtue, and not so much a likeness of inclination 
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to follow the same calling, that is requisite to fonn that 
benevolence in two minds towards each other which 
is called friendship. I thought you possessed that 
virtue. I did so even when you went with the 
ungodly — thinking you had been misled and hoping 
you might soon see the error and the danger of the 
way. You not only walked with the ungodly, you 
stood with avowed sinners and sinned with them. 
And now, you have arrived at the climax of wicked- 
ness — you sit with those who scorn God and good, — 
in this you take . a part. So the link that bound us 
together in the ties of friendship is broken. Let this 
stand as my answer to another part of your letter. 

" You ask that I do not cast you oflf. If that means 
you wish whatever may be in my power to advise you 
and help you to the right way through the right means, 
you may calculate on whatever I can do, suffering as 
I am ; but I cannot now regard you as my friend as 
you were. How can two walk together unless they be 
agreed ? Until you leave the companionship of the 
wicked, until you return to God who is ready to forgive 
you and receive you, we must part as friends. It is 
hard to say so, but were I to do otherwise I would be 
countenancing all you do that is wrong, and so help 
to mislead you. This would not be right." 



CHAPTER XV. 




CONSULTING THE PHYSICIAN. 

' ' This world is full of beauty as other world above 5 
If mankind did their duty it might be full of love. " 

*' A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal." 

FTER some weeks of change and the sea- 
breeze, Ernest recovered somewhat — but not 
so completely as before. Every attack added 
to his weakness, and added to his unfitness for study, 
exercise, and visiting. Then he grew tall as well as 
weak, but he remained hopeful and cheerful. The 
chief point of difference in his habits was an evident 
desire to be more frequently alone with his mother, 
from whom he had drawn some of his happiest inspir- 
ations, and with whom he now talked even more freely 
about spiritual matters — growth in grace and the means 
of usefulness — telling his purposes and revealing his 
plans. 
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Sometimes, too, he would have long conversations 
with his father, especially on the Mondays, bringing 
before their mmds both thoughts and things of the 
greatest moment 

" Perhaps you would like to have the opinion 
of some consulting physician. These reiterated 
relapses are making you so weak, that it is proper 
to have the best possible advice," said the father, 
who had been quietly watching and carefully study- 
ing the symptoms of what he feared was a serious 
illness. 

** If you and mamma think such to be necessary, I 
should like to consult your good friend, the Professor. 
He is so sensible, and knows so much, and is a 
Christian gentleman. He would tell us what he 
thought. But mamma thinks my suffering has its 
root in the over-strain. I have not been really well 
since, and my food has scarcely been of any use to 
me since. And then I am growing so much taller. 
This may not be in my favour. I have consulted our 
medical books, and that is my opinion." 

" That is my opinion, too. I shall write to make 
an appointment to-morrow," added his father. 

They went at the time appointed, and returned 
home with glowing anticipations of recovery. 
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After minute inquiry and a most careful examination, 
the Professor said — 

" I see no reason why the young man may not in 
time be as strong as I am, if the food could be made 
to be useful to him." 

Father and son were glad. They noted the if^ but 
hope soon put that little word aside. After a short 
pause, the learned physician added — 

^'His bodily condition is painfully sad, and the 
debility may well cause alarm ; but, as yet, there is no 
signs of chest disease. The malady is derangement 
of the liver. But there is room for hope, and it is 
well to cling even to the whisperings of hope. This 
prescription will no doubt help, but we must try the 
effect of a sea-voyage or two; the first not to be a long 
one, and not to be entered upon before a fortnight 
from this. Come to see me before you leave.** 

The gratitude, the cheerfulness, the liveliness, 
which followed this visit to the West-end, cannot be 
described. The news spread. All hearts were glad ; 
and, within a week after this consultation, a letter came 
from the manager of an old established steam-ship 
company,, telling how much pleasure it would give 
him to give a practical turn to the physician's 
advice. This friend added : " The ship will be ready 
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to sail in ten days, and the captain will be glad to 
learn if Ernest is likely to be able then to leave for 
Spain." 

" The very kind of voyage that is required, to begin 
with, at least," wrote the Professor, after he had read 
the kind letter containing this generous offer. " But 
there must be a special guard against undue excitement 
Over-joy may at times do as much harm as deep 
sorrow. He requires the greatest care. When the 
body is so weak, the mind cannot retain its former 
strength. I do not blame the study for his illness. 
He is one to whom all that is natural comes easy. I 
blame the strain on his body. Many suflfer after the 
same manner. Oh that those in charge of our youth 
would be more careful and watchful!" 




CHAPTER XVI. 



HOPE RUNS HIGH. 



* * Hope is like the cork to the net, which keeps the soul from 
sinking in despair." 

WISH I could describe to you the change in this 

house, as seen since Ernest and his father went 

to consult the physician. 

A writer has truly said, "There are hopes, the 

bloom of whose beauty would be spoiled by. the 

trammels of description ; too lovely, too delicate, too 

sacred for words." 

This is exactly the character of the hope that rose 
and ran high, soaring up to heaven. Here it was as 

" The beauteous sun, 
Which colours all it shines upon. " 

All seemed to become more vigorous, the minds abler 
to advise, and the hands to execute. They rose up 
earlier, and yet the day seemed to pass more quickly 
away. 
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Even the malady which before had threatened the 
hope of that home became subdued^ and Ernest was 
able to take a part in the preparation for the voyage. 
In him — as in every heart of that home — ^gratitude 
was abounding ; but there was a mental conflict going 
on. He pondered over the words of the Professor^ 
which stirred the hope, not only that he might recover, 
but become as strong even as the strong doctor. 

"In that event," he reasoned with himself, "am I 
breaking my promise if I still think of following 
Livingstone in his good work?" 

None could strive harder, by God's help, to keep 
his conscience irreproachable. Everything having in it 
the least resemblance to a lie he hated with an utter 
hatred. Hence he felt he must, in this also, con- 
scientiously fulfil his promise; nevertheless, once more 
his memory brought before him the life and work of 
the great Missionary Explorer. The general features 
of his wonderful career stood before him in all their 
beauty and nobility. The stirring incidents which 
made up the remarkable elements of this heroic life 
were to Ernest instructive as well as interesting, 
valuable as well as fascinating. The parentage of 
this great, good man, as also his thirst for knowledge^ 
his struggles to rise, his preparation for the work upon 
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which he had set his heart, his continued perseveTance, 
his amazing energy, his journeys and discoveries, his 
daring adventures and marvellous escapes, even to the 
minutest details — as found in his own graphic descrip- 
tions of the places, the things, the men, and the habits 
of other lands — ^had been to Ernest a profitable and 
an encouraging study. 

I am sure, when you are able to read these romantic 
records — which now include his memorable death, the 
return of his body to his native land, and his burial 
in Westminster Abbey — when you read and think of 
all these things, you will not be astonished at the 
attention they received from Ernest Sithean. If you 
ever come to study and value geography and revel in 
explorations, as Ernest did, you will not be astonished 
to think that he was induced to linger over the descrip- 
tions of travels so suggestive as well as amusing. Our 
Gentle Prince did not only see, in his hero, his idea 
of a Christian philanthropist, he also saw in his work 
one of the brightest and best of illustrations of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 

It was while the mind of Ernest was thus bent and 
absorbed that Ada joined him, with the view of win- 
ning him over to a little innocent amusement in which 
she and Mabel and Baby were each to take a part. 
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Though he was scarcely in humour for this, he readily 
yielded for a short time. 

" May we come again soon ?" asked Baby, as she 
was called, though she was now beginning to feel 
ashamed of the name. 

" Ada will tell you when," was the reply, and Ernest 
put his thin fingers under the chin of his youngest 
sister, turned up her face towards his, and imprinted a 
sweet kiss upon hei>lovely, rosy cheek. 

Mabel, also unwilling to leave, being anxious to have 
a little more " fun," hid in the comer of the room, 
placing a newspaper before her to keep her from view. 

" They are so happy,** said Ada, by way of apology, 
for she saw he was not quite equal to the little sport 
that had just ended. It was also evident to her that 
they had dropped in upon him when he had been 
deeply engaged in thought 

" Come along, Mabel," she added ; ** here is Baby 
again. Ernest wishes to study a little. He will invite 
us when he is ready for us,-" and she led her sisters 
out like a little old nurse. 

" Even to be a good worker at home," he said to 
himself, still thinking of Livingstone and his work; 
"even to be a good worker at home, it is well to 
study his life and character, if only one can learn the 
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secret of his success. And yet, if I continue this line 
of thought, I may find myself tempted to desire to 
break my promise, and so break my peace. This 
inquiry will be time enough when I become stronger." 

Ernest was truthful. He did not promise readily, 
but when the promise was given he was not the one 
to break it Nor was he able to persuade himself to 
try to get out by any side way. The promise made 
to his sister — and through her to his parents — was 
given after thought, and he had never regretted making 
it. But now he felt as if he saw the condition realised 
when he might have the consent of all to follow out 
his first thoughts and strong desires. Already he saw 
himself a strong man, but he at last felt it would be 
wrong to give way, even to that which was uppermost 
in his mind. 

It was very remarkable that this conditional pro- 
mise was also filling the minds of the family at the 
same time. But this was not made known to him till 
Ada once rushed in upon him saying she had come 
with good news to him. 

" * It never rains but it pours,* " he said, the smile 
of expectancy lighting up his countenance. " What 
more good news? You are 'a sister of mercy* in the 
best sense.'' 
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" Guess, Ernest You remember the promise you 
made to me," said Ada. "You have kept it, and all 
of us are glad. But now that there is a prospect of 
your becoming a strong man, papa and naamma and 
Mabel, too, wish me to relieve you of that promise. 
And I am also willing." 

Both hearts were filled, and for a time they held 
each other by the hand in silence. At last he 
said — 

" That being the case, I shall go when I am strong, 
if we see that it is the will of God. Ada and Mabel 
and baby, too, will pray for me, that I may serve God 
in His way, which is sure to be the best way." 

A few more days passed. Every mind and hand . 
were busy preparing for the voyage. All in the house 
seemed to be even more deeply in S)rmpathy with 
Ernest, responding heartily to all his purposes and 
plans, which accorded with all they had seen of his 
pure and noble and heroic character. 

" The ship sails in three days." 

Such was the chief sentence in the telegram. 
Friends came to console and to encourage Ernest 
And the time came to see the physician and receive 
the final directions. 

"You seem to be rather weaker these few days 
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past,*' said Mr. Sithean to Ernest, as they were on 
their way to the west end. 

" I feel it, but I am not willing to believe it," was 
the reply ; • and they went on their way by means of 
the omnibus to the place appointed. 

At first the doctor was cheerful, especially when he 
heard how things were working together for good, as 
he supposed. He, however, asked several sifting 
questions, the answers to which suggested the pro- 
priety of another examination of the emaciated 
body. 

** Do not let Ernest leave his natural nurse for a 
week at least,'' whispered the physician to the father. 
" One of the lungs is touched — the result of his weak- 
ness. He must not sail with this ship. I must see 
him in a few days." 

"What did the Professor say?" asked Ernest, sup- 
pressing emotion. "I heard the words, *^Ais ship! 
Am I going? I saw a cloud pass over his cheerful 
face when he had sounded my chest." 

"His advice is that you should not go with this 
ship. He does not like the increased weakness I 
observed and you have felt. He thinks he knows the 
cause^ and wishes to see you in a few days. And he 
thinks mamma is the best nurse — ^for a time, at least 

H 
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I think so, too, and I am sure you are of the same 
opinion. She is a precious mamma — so full of love, 
so skilful, and so tender. So — *' 

Mr. Sithean could not say more without betraying 
emotion. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

NEARING HOME — LATEST EFFORTS. 

** Whate'er my doom, 
I cannot be unhappy. God hath given me 
The boon of resignation." 




RNEST has suddenly become weaker. ITie 
physician says he cannot leave with this ship. 
Letter follows." 
Such was the telegram sent to the kind friend 
who was so ready to try to help. 

The weakness increased. The pulsings became 
gradually more feeble and irregular. The short, dry, 
husky cough became troublesome on rising in the 
morning ; and at times he felt imable to sing. 

"The other lung is aflfected/* said the physician, 
when in the act of leaving after another careful examina- 
tion. " This is rapid ; not more than a week. He has 
not strength left to resist Think no more of that voyage. 
Likely, in a few weeks he will have reached the blessed 
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haven — the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 
Tell the dear lad his labour is not lost All the 
preparations made for usefulness at home or in other 
lands are needed in * The Better Land.' Tell him in 
your own way. In disposition and habit he is ready 
for *The land that is fairer than day.' That even 
will be sore to bear, but your loss will be his gain. 
Ernest has done his work well — a short, but fruitful 
life." 

You will say that this was a kind doctor, to speak 
so wisely and so truthfully to the parents. He was a 
physician according to Ernest's heart — a, physician 
under the Great Physician. 

"How was Ernest to be told?" you may well 
ask. 

Wisely, calmly, tenderly. 

" Who told Ernest ?" you also ask. 

His mother. 

'^ My son is still a prince ? a son of the Great King, 
the King of kings ? Would my son like the Prince 
of Peace to come for him at the proper time, and 
to go to the place He has prepared? Perhaps, 
it is nearly ready. The Queen's seat at West- 
minster is prepared by man; your seat in heaven 
is prepared by God. You are a prince, my dear, 
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and your crown will be given you in a few weeks 
at most The phjrsician has just told me to tell 
you." 

"Does papa know?" asked Ernest, calmly — much 
more calmly than could have been expected. 

"Do Ada, Mabel, and Baby?" was his next 
question. 

" I understand you, mamma," he added, without 
waiting for the answers. 

There was a little uneasiness, caused by bodily 
pain, no doubt aggravated by the inevitable yet sup- 
pressed emotion. But there were no signs of alarm. 
With all the calm solemnity of which he was master, 
he said — 

" I have had some such thoughts. I shall not say 
fears, because I am not afraid to die. I shall never 
die. Death to this poor body will be liberty to my 
saved souL Papa knows that all is right, but you 
will tell him what the doctor says. Tell him to bear 
up. We shall all meet, not one missing. That is 
God's will. It is very trying to part My heart is in 
every one of your hearts, and all yours are in mine ; 
but we are also all in God's heart, and He will help 
us all. Get my dear sisters to sing our child-hymn. 
You know — 
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** * Here we suffer grief and pain ; 
Here we meet to part again : 
In heaven we part no more. 
O, that will be J03rful, 
"When we meet to part no more I 
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Some time after, when you have not so much 
pain," said the mother, kissing her precious son and 
smoothing his pillow. 

Think of this, my young friends. How would it 
have been with you ? Ernest was weak in body, but 
strong in mind. Was it his own strength? No. 
Whose strength, then, was it ? The strength of God. 
How did he get it? By faith in God ; by accepting 
God*s invitation as found in the Gospel. And now he 
could contemplate death with a calm composure. 

"I hope the doctor has not prohibited visitors, 
because I wish to see some," said Ernest, handing his 
mother a list, at the foot of which was written, " One 
each day, as long as I am able.*' 

Somehow or other, the news went abroad that 
Ernest was as good as dead, only he was useful to 
the last. Letter after letter followed each other. 
Visitor after visitor called. Each was the bearer of a 
meed of praise. But for this he had no time. 

''Praise the Lord, who has saved me. Without 
Christ, I could not have doxve axv-^^iJeim^ ^QttU living 
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for— I could not have been happy now. O, come to 
Jesus every day. Abide in Him, and He will abide 
in you." 

Such was one of his short addresses to those who 
came to see him, and ventured to tell what they 
thought of him, and how much good he had done. 

His words to those who had been invited to see 
him — because he had somewhat to say to them — were 
equally appropriate. They were words of warning 
and counsel. For years he had been freed from that 
false shame which prevents many well-meaning people 
from showing what side they are on ; but if any of 
this short-coming had remained, it now had no part 
in these brief, but blessed conversations. 

"This is Mrs. G ," said Mrs. Sithean, intro- 
ducing one of those on the list whom Ernest specially 
wished to see. 

Mrs. G was one of those uncertain people, of 

whom there are so many. Sometimes, by her words, 
when in the presence of those whose favourable opinion 
she desired, she would appear to be "all right"; but 
only to fall back again in some of the more open sins. 
She professed to be ruled by Ernest as by no other. 

" What am I to do when you are gone ? " was her 
first question. 
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" Think of going too, for all must go — every son 
and every daughter of Adam must die," was the reply. 
" If you were in my place, knowing that a few more 
days must end your time of probation here — the time 
for accepting or rejecting God's mercy — ^how would 
you feel ? Would you be calm or troubled ? Would 
you be ready or afraid ? Give me an answer." 

" I am not rc?uJy. I would be afraid" 

"What, then, is the difference between a few days 
and a few months, or at most a few years ? God has 
given you a long time, and yet you refuse to accept 
the only means of safety, of happiness here and glory 
hereafter. Are you not cruel to yourself? Do you 
not insult God? You have often professed to love 
and serve Him. You know you have never loved 
Him, and therefore could not serve'&arL, If you con- 
tinue in this way you will dread death, and death must 
come. Would it not be better to listen to God, to 
have faith in God, to come to God, to live to God, to 
be a child of God, to be His now and evermore, to 
have from Him all we need in life, at death, and in 
heaven ? Now tell me." 

The woman could not speak. She wept She 
knew the right, but had always done the wrong, and 
now she felt this awful fact come home to her soul 
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through the faithful words so kindly spoken by the 
dying young man. In theory, she knew the Gospel, 
and Ernest was aware of this. 

" You are right, my young friend," she sobbed out, 
and then wept more bitterly. " But is it possible that 
I may have all this even now, and after I have been 
so cruel to myself and insulting to God?" 

" His mercy endureth for ever," was the gentle re- 
ply. " He is not only able to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto Him, He is willing, willing now. 
But we must ' come ' to Him, and He is drawing us 
nearer now. To you and to me, God says, *Thou 
knowest I love thee.* You know it; do you believe it ? 
If you do, hear his voice : * Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest."* 

Here the watchful mother entered. She was afraid 
that her son might go beyond his remaining strength. 
Seeing the woman still weeping, and having caught 
the last words of this divine invitation, she took up 
the theme. 

" God bless His young and faithful servant,*' were 
the parting words of this woman, whose spirit was 
now really contrite. 

"Is that pain returned?** asked the mother, seeing 
considerable yet restrained wincing of the frame. '* I 
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am afraid these interviews are too much for my son. 
At least, if you are able to receive another of your 
invited ones, I must come in earlier. You will agree 
to that ? '' 

Ernest signified his consent by a slight nod of the 
head The day passed. He was restless during the 
night, but he seemed to be revived just in time to see 
another one to whom he said a few farewell words. 

Though the young man who once had the benefit 
of Ernest's friendship — Harry, to whom he wrote at 
the seaside — was placed at the top of the list, he was 
the last to come. 

" By God's help, all that is bad shall be given up 
by me, now and ever," said Harry, after they had 
talked for some time. 

"That is not enough," said Ernest. "We musl 
not only abstain from all appearance of evil ; we must 
walk in the paths of righteousness, and you know that 
can only be done in Christ." 

" My word for it, God help me," said Harry. 

He kept his promise, and found God still waiting 
to be gracious. 

The young friends parted, to meet in heaven. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

Ernest's last moments on earth. 

** A gentle wafting to immortal life." 

**He passed away 
From the world's dim twilight 
To endless day." 

FEW more efforts and Ernest finished his out- 
side work. Many now were anxious to see 
him, to have " a gentle smile from the Gentle 
Prince"; but the doctor said no. 

This was scarcely two months after the physician 
thought it proper to advise the proposed voyage to be 
given up. That is, after the combined malady began 
to assume the most alarming and distressing symptoms, 
too strongly confirming the doctor's statement, that 
nothing could avert the fatal issue — when the last rays 
of lingering hope had passed away, and it became 
evident to all who saw Ernest that he must soon suc- 
cumb to the virulent power of the two-fold complaint 
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— when day after day brought other signs of dissolu- 
tion. 

'^ That is just one of the number, mamma/' he would 
say, after a paroxysm of pain had abated. ^^They 
will soon be all gone. No pain yonder/' and he 
pointed heavenward — always calm and even cheerftiL 
Some time after, he said — 

** My time here is just ended. The pain is ceasing. 
A sense of weakness is all that is left You under- 
stand, papa." 

A slight faint came over Ernest His ever watchftd 
mother was ready. She gently bathed his noble brow, 
now so pale. 

** O so kind, mamma," said he, as he revived slightly. 
" That is the way the Lord strengthens us upon the 
bed of languishing, and makes our bed in sickness. 
How true to all His precious promises !" 

After a calm repose, as if asleep, he turned round, 
and smilingly looked on those at his bedside, and 
said, 
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How bright these glorious spirits shine 1 '" 



" You see them, my son ? " asked the father. 
" And Jesus, too," was the reply. " He is coming. 
They are waiting. I am going." 
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His countenance was heavenly, glowing with a soft, 
yet brightening radiance, which endured to the end. 

" Could I see Baby and Mabel and Ada once more ? 
I am not able to say much to them, but you can read 
this to them, after I am gone. It is in pencil, but 
you can make it out" 

Mr. Sithean took possession of the paper. The 
dear and lovely girls were brought They were "like 
three sweet angels," as Ernest said. Each received 
the parting kiss, and upon each he smiled his farewell 
blessing. Having overcome the strong emotion natural 
to the occasion, and seeing the others somewhat com- 
posedy he softly whispered — 

** Meet me in heaven, not one missing. Jesus has 
redeemed us. He says, * Suffer the children to come 
unto me.' He is coming for me soon. He will also 
come for you at the right time. Continue in his love. 
Continue to love papa and mamma. Try to be useful. 
God will make you happy. Goodbye, dear sweet 
sisters. Goodbye." 

They were led away, to see him no more on earth. 
The fatigue was severely felt Pain returned. Only 
for a moment, however. The death-like stillness 
followed, and sleep came to his aid. 

" But what was on the paper ? *' you naturally ask. 
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This is it— 

** Oh do not weep, my sisters dear, 

We know not what may be ; 
But pray for that sweet holy fear 

Which blesses you and me. 
God knows the right, and does the best, 

When we are well or ill ; 
On earth, in heaven, in Him I'll rest, 

And be your brother still. 

** Oh, be not sad ; if spar'd with strength. 

Your kindness I'll repay ; 
By God's good help, I may at length 

Be useful in His way. 
With Him we'll work, and by His aid 

Our promises fulfil ; 
At home, abroad, in sun or shade, 

I'll be your brother still. 

" My hands are thin, my limbs are weak, 

And yet my heart is strong ; 
In God I'll trust, His good I'll seek 

All day and all night long. 
In Him I live, in Him I move, 

Still yielding to His will ; 
And should He this poor frame remove, 

I'll be your brother still. 

" And when we meet at Jesus* feet — 

True love in every heart — 
Our joy complete, our rest so sweet, 

No more again to part. 
We'll take each other by the hand. 

And mount up Zion Hill ; 
And, joining with the glorious band, 

I'll be your brother still." 
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As you will see, this address was written when there 
was some slight hope of his recovery, but it tells the 
spirit that reigned within. 

" There He comes, the Saviour comes," said Ernest, 
after he awoke. " Adieu, adieu 1 " And his pure 
spirit ascended on high, to be for ever with the 
Lord. 

** All is ended now — the hope and the fear and the sorrow." 

The longing soul is now satisfied. His is now the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God. 



Thus lived and thus died " The Gentle Prince, of 
the Little Palace " — a princely child, a princely boy, 
and a princely youth. Yes ; a princely son, a princely 
brother, and a princely worker. 

You cannot be the prince whom I named at the 
beginning of this story 5 but you may be a prince like 
Ernest Sithean. 

A writer — like many others of the same mind — 
speaking of Ernest, said — " The life of the youth thus 
prematurely removed to the brighter world above, is 
a most pleasing instance of the power and influence 
of loving care, wise teaching, and consistent home 
example. Young as he was, the Sabbath school, the 
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Band of Hope, and every other eflfort put forth in the 
great and noble work of elevating the world, found 
in him a warm and responsive heart ; and — as far as 
his strength permitted — one ever ready to help. 
Would that multitudes of such young disciples may 
arise to further the glorious work of emancipating from 
all evil, leading to all good.** 
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SCOTTISH SONGS— SOL-FA NOTATION. 
SCOTTISH SONGS, Words and Music in Sol-Pa Notation; 
containing the Words and Music of 222 Popxilar Scottish Songs, 
many of them copyright. In paper covers, 9d. ; post free for 10 
stamps. In limp cloth, Is.; post free for 14 stamps. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, price Is. 6d.; post free for 20 Btami>8. 



ENGLISH SONGS— SOL-FA NOTATION. 

ENGLISH SONGS, Words and Music in Sol-Pa Notation ; 
containing the Words and Music of Popular English Songs, many 
of them copyright. In paper covers, 9d. ; post free for 10 stamps, 
In limp cloth. Is. ; post free for 14 stamps. Handsomely bound in 
•loth, gilt, price Is. 6d. ; post free for 20 stamps. 



BALLANTINE'S SCOTTISH SONGS. 
ONE HUNDRED SONGS, with Melodies, Original and 
Selected, by James Ballantine, author of " Castles in the Air," 
Ac; on toned paper and extra binding; Priee 6b., post free for 
64 stamiw. In tartan boards, 7b: 6d:; post free for 94 stamps; 



TWO SHILLINeS AND SIXPENCE efFT BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo., Price 28. 6d., Post Free for 85 Stampa. 

1. Broomlea ; or the Manse Fireside. By Sydney Martin. 

5. Master atid Pupil ; or School Life. By E. D. K. 

8. Will Philips ; or Ups and Downs in Christian Boy-Life. 
4. Andy Lutlrcll. By Clara Vance. 

6. Little Tiz, and other Stories. By the Rev. David Macrae. 

0. Life's Struggles. By the Rev. J. J. Hillocks. Edited with 
Remarks by the Rev, George Gilfi Han, Dundee. 

7. Daisy Travers ; or, The Girls of Hive Hall. By Adelaide P. 

Samuels. 

8. Good-for-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. 

9. The Wiulsworth Boys ; or, Agnes' Decision. By D. S. Erickson. 

10. Nan : The New Fiuihionod Girl. By Mrs. S. C. Ilallowell. 

11. Stella: or Hidden Treasure. By Author of Andy LuttreU: 

12. Finding the Way: By Pansy 

13. Obeying the Call: By Pan.sy. 

14. Heroes of Faith. By Rev. John Guthrie, M.A., D.D. 

15. The Clouds of the Bible. By Rev. Alex. Wallace, D.D. 



TWO SHILLINGS GIFT BOOKS. 



Grown 8va, Cloth, Elegant, Gilt Edges, Price 2s. eadi. Post Free for 

27 stamps. 

1. Amy Royson's Resolve, and other Tales. Being a Prize Volume. 

2. My Parish and what Happened in it. By M. A. Paul, Author of 

" Tim's Troubles. 
8. The Diver's Daughter. A Thrilling Tale of the Devonshire Coast ; 
By M. A. Paul. 

4. George Ainslie. By M. A. Paul, Author of the "Diver's 

Daughter." 

6. Kenneth Lee. By James Galbraith, Author of " City Poems and 

Songs, &C. 

5. Following the Master. By E. L. Beck with. 

7. Crosses of Chloe. By M. A. Paul, Author of " My Parish." 

8. Silent Tom. An American Thousand Dollar Prize Tale. 

9. At the Lion's Mouth. By W. D. Chellis, Author of several First- 

class Tales. 

10. Clarence Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. By W. D. Chellis, 

Author of "At the Lion's Mouth." 

11. Out of the Fire. By W. D. Chellis, Author of "Clarence 

Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. 

12. Effie Raymond's Life- Work. By Jeanie Bell, Author of "My 

Mother's Prayer," &c. 

13. Life of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., with Portrait. 

14. Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

15. Book of BlundflBf, and a Chapter of Queer Epitaphs. By D. Macrae. 
18. Amongst the Darkies. Contents — Amongst the Darkies — ^Thomas 

Carlyle — Christopher Nortli — Charles Dickens. By D. Macrae. 
17. Faggots for the Christmas Fire. Contents — Round the Fire— 
Encoimter on the Highway— Brown's Story— The Haunted 
Castle — A Run for Life — Ciotach, &c. By David Macrae. 



18. life of Napoleon III., With Portrait. By David Macrao. 

19. Travels in America, with special reference to Ontario. By Geo. 

Easton. 

20. Hindu Tliought. By W. A. Leonard. 

21. Mice at Play. By Neil Forrest. A Story for the whole Family. 
82. Diogenes among the 1>. D.'s. Contents— Extraordinary Intelli- 
gence — Report of Infernal Parlisiuient — Trial of Dr. M'Lcod 

for the Murder of Mr. Moses Law — Broad Church Millennium 
— and other Burlesques. By David Macrae. 



NEW 

SIXPENNY GIFT BOOKS. 

Price 6d.; post free, 7 Stamp*. 

L THREE STREET ORPHANS. 

2. LITTLE TOT'S LESSONS. 

8. THE BLACK AND THE GRAY PRINCE. 
4. THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

6. TIM'S PARTNER. 

6. BESSIE AND THE SQUIRRELS. 

7. KIM'S LAST WHIPPING. 

8. THE CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

9. FAIR PLAY. 

10. JESSIE'S NEIGHBOUR. 

11. JAMIE AND HIS PONY. 

12. NELLY'S RIDE. 

U. WHISTLING HORAOB. 



FIVE SHILLING BOOKS. 

JoBt publiflhed, post free for 66 stamps. 

LIFE AT A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 

Bt NEIL N. MACLEAN, A.M. 
Being a Sumorotts Sketch of University Life, 



AMERICANS AT HOME. 

JPJEN ANI> INK 
8KJSTCHJS8 OF AMERICAN IIVB. 

By Rev. DAVID MACRAE. 

LIFE 01 THE RET. THOMAS QUTHEIE, D.D., 

With POBTBATF. In Paper Covers, Is., post free, 14 stamps ; 
doth Boards, extra gilt, 2s. ; post aee, 28 stamps. 

QEOHQE BOY'S WOBKS. 

Frioe Two Shillings, post free for 27 stamps. 



In limp Cloth, Is. 6d., post free for 20 stamps; in Extra 
Cloth Binding, 2s., post free for 28 stamps. 



Price Sixpence each, post free for 7 stamps. 
THE OliX), OXiX) STOEr*3r. 

TI3IE3 .A.E,T OI^ I^IiE-A.SIIsr(3-. 



WOBK BY GEOBGE EASTON. 

TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

With special reference to OSTABIO as a Home for Working Men. 

Price in Paper Corers, Is., post free for 14 stamps; in Cloth, 28 

post tree for 27 stamps. 



MiXJSIC 

MARKS' CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to 
the Art of Inlaying tlie Concertina ; containing losBons on the 
Rudiments of Music, full Instructions and Scales, and a variety 
of popular Airs, marked and fi-jured, progressively arranged for 
Begizmers. Price 4d. ; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA TUTOR: a new and greatly im- 
proved Instruction Book ; containing a concise Series of Lessons 
in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a variety of popular Air», 
accurately marked and figured throughout. Price 6d. ; post free 
for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' 350 TUNES FOR THE CONCERTINA. This 

is the best and largest collection of Tunes for this favourite Instru- 
ment that has yet appeared. Price Is. ; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP CONCERTINA MUSIC 

uniform with " Concertina Tutor ") ; 206 of the most favourite 
Melodies of all Nations, accurately marked and figured through- 
out. Price Is.; post free for 13 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 
CONCERTINA; 141 of the most popular Tunes, marked and 
figured throughout. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA MELODIST; a choice Selection 
of English, Irish, and Scottish Melodies, Airs from the Operas, 
Ghribty's Minstrel Songs, &c.; all marked and figured for the 
German Concertina; with instructions for Playing. Price 6d. ; 
I>ost free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA COMPANION. This Book con- 
tains above 100 New and Popular English, Irish, Scotch, and 
American Airs, several of them copyright. In music folio, 
price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF 140 TUNES FOR THE CON- 
CBRTINA. This will be found to be the cheapest and best selec- 
tion of Times for the Concertina published. In music folio, 
price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF ARMY AND NAVY TUNES 
for the CONCERTINA. In music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 
stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF DANCE TUNES POR THE 
CONCERTINA. 100 New and Popular Tunes, in music folio, 
6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF CHRISTY'S MINSTREL 
TUNES for the Concertina. 112 New and Popular Tunes, in 
muslo folio, price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 
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IfARRS' REPOSITORY OP CONCERTINA MUSIC. 
100 New and Popular Copyright Tunes, in music folio sice, piloo 
6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

if ARRS' GEMS OP MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA. 

In music folie, price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

if ARRS' SELECTION OP SCOTTISH SONGS, arranged 
for the Concertina; Words and Music. TMh will be foimd to be 
a selection of the best Scotch Song-s, with the mtuic carefully 
marked and figured. 40 pp. imperial 8vo. Price 6d. ; post free 
for 7 stamps. 

ifARRS' SELECTION OP CHRISTY'S MINSTREL 
BONGS, arranged for the Concertina, Words and Music. A selec- 
tion of the most popular Christy's Minstrel Songs. 40 pp. bnperial 
8to, prloe Od. ; post free for 7 stamp*. 



For the Pianoforte. 

MARRS' FIANO-PORTE TUTOR; a new and simple In- 
struction Book, containing complete Lessons to enable the 
Learner to play the Pianoforte easily and thoroughly. It aJao 
contains Twen^-seven popular Tunes, progressively arranged for 
beginners. In music foUo, price Is. ; post free, 14 stamps. 

YOUNG POLKS' SONGS— SACRED, arranged with Piano- 
forte AcoomiMkniments by W. M. Miller. A selection of 60 Sacred 
Bongs, comprising a nimiber of the old favourite Hymns and a 
few not so well known as, owing to their merits, they are Uke]^ 
to become. Though specially adapted for the yoimg, the selection 
contains a few Hymns equally suited for those of riper years. 
Great attention has been {Mdd to the Music, the harmonies being 
shnple and not likely to overtask the little fingers. Handsomely 
boimd in cloth, bevelled boards, extra gilt, with Illustrated Title. 
Price 6s. ; post free, 70 stamps. 

YOUNG POLKS' SONGS— SECULAR, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments by W. M. Miller. A selection of 60 Songs, 
being a companion to Toung Folks' Sacred. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, bevelled boards, extra gilt, with Illustrated Title* 
Fxlce 68w ; post free, 70 stamps. 



FOR THE ACCORDION AND FLUTINA. 

ACCORDION PRECEPTOR, or the Pocket Guide to the 
Art of Playing the Accordion and Flutina ; containing a cotirse of 
Lessons on Music, complete Instructions and Scales, and a Selection 
of times, Sacred and Secular, carefully marked and figured 
throughout, and arranged progressively for Beginners. Price 
4d.; post free for 6 stamps. 



ACCORDION AND FLUTINA TUTOR; a new and 

gfreatly improved Instruction Book : containing a concisu Series 
of Lessons in Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a variety oi 
Popular Airs, accur.itely marked and figured throughout. Price 
6d- ; post free for 7 stamps. 

ACCORDION MADE EASY: a Collection of 150 Easy Tunes, 
carefully marked and figured, progressively arranged for 
Beginners. Price 3d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

SELECTION OF ACCORDION AND FLUTINA MUSIC 
(uniform with "Accordion and Flutina Tutor"); containing 
174 of the choicest Melodies of all Countries, correctly marked 
and figured throughout, forming the best and largest Collection 
of Tunes for tliese instruments which has yet appeared. Pxioe 
Lb.; post free for 13 stamps. 



FOR THE VIOLIN. 

MARRS' VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to th« 

Art of Playing the Violin; containing a complete course of Lessons 
on Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a Selection of Airs, 
arranged in an easy and progressive stylo. Price 4d.; post fre« 
for 5 stamps. 

IfARRS' VIOLIN TUTOR: anew and gfreatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selections"); containing a 
concise Series of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a 
variety of Popular Airs. Price 6d. ; jwst free for 7 stamiM, 

MARRS' SELECTION OF VIOLIN MUSIC (uniform with 
"Violin Tutor"); containing 233 of the most Popular Airs, 
Marches, Strathspeys, Reels, Hornpipes, Jigs, Country Dances, 
Quicksteps, QuadriUes, Polkas, &.C., each page forming a com- 
plete Medley. This is the best and largest collection ever offered 
for the money, four times its price having been formerly charged 
for half the number of pieces. Price Is. ; i)ost free for 13 stamps. 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a Selection of favourite Airs, 
arranged as Duets and Trios, for Two or Three Violins. Cloth, 
2s.; post free for 28 stamps. 



FOR THE FLUTE. 

FLUTE PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the Art of 
Playing the Flute ; containing complete Course of Lessons on 
Music, .with Instructions, Scales, and a selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged progressively. Price 4d. ; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' FLUTE TUTOR: a new and greatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selkctions"); con taming a 
concise Series of Lessons In Music, Instructions, Scales, and a 
variety of popular Airs. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS* SELECTION OF 100 TUNES FOR THE FLUTE. 
In foolscap 4to. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stampa 
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MARRS' FLUTE MADE EASY : a CoUection of 100 Easy 
Times, carefully selected, progressiyely arranged for Beginners. 
Price 8d.; post free for 4 stcunps. 

FLUTIST'S HANDBOOK: a Collection of choice and 
popular Melodies; forming a sequel to the "Fluts Madb East," 
and containing Times of a more advanced class for Beginners. 
Price Sd.; post free for 4 stamps. 

MARKS' SELECTION OF FLUTE MUSIC (uniform with 
** Flute Tutor"); 2S7 favoiirite Melodies of all kinds, set in the 
keys most suitable for the ^ute, forming the largest and most 
complete Collection ever offered at the price. Price Is.; post free 
for 18 stamps. 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a choice Selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged as Duets and Trios for two or tluree Flutes. Cloth, 
price 2a ; post free for 28 stamps. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

MARRS' VOCAL TUTOR: containing a concise series of 
Lessons in Music, Instructions, and Scales, for the formation and 
Improvement of the Voice, and a variety of Popular Songs, Duets, 
Olees, and Catches. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stami)s. 

ONE HUNDRED SONGS: with Melodies Original and 
Selected, by James Ballantyne, author of " Castles in the Air," 
&c., on toned paper and extra binding. Price 6s. ; post free for 
64 stami>s. In tartan boards, 7& 6d.; ^>st free for 94 stamps. 

SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS: Words and Music of 83 of 
his Choicest Songs. Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

THE SONGS OP SCOTLAND: a new Collection of nearly 
Two Hundred Popular and National Songs. In paper covers. 
Price 8d.; post free fen* 4 stamps. 



TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC BOOKS. 
Edited bt W, M. MILLEB. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO POPULAR 
SCOTTISH SOXGS. Words and Music in the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Notation. In i)aper covers, 9d ; post free for 10 stamps. In 
limp doth. Is ; post free for 14 stamps. 

ENGLISH SONGS, with Music in the Sol-fa Notation; over 
100 of the most Popular Songs. In paper covers, 9d ; iwst free for 
10 stamps. In limp cloth, Is ; post free for 14 stamps. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt, price Is 6d ; post free for 20 stamps. 

SCHOOL MUSIC: a Selection of beautiful Songs, progres- 
sively arranged for use in School, In the Sol-fa Notation. Prict 
Sd ; post free for 8 stamps. 
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THE TONIC SOL-PA SCHOOL CHOIR BOOK: a Selec- 
tion of Songs specially prepared for being used at JuYecile 
Demonstratious, Examiiiations, &o. Price 2d ; post free for 8 
stamps. 

MINSTREL MELODIES, Words and Music in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation; Price Sd ; post free for 4 stamps. This collection 
of Melodies has been prepared for the use of Schools and Bajads 
of Hope. The words have been carefully selected for their beauty 
and purity. 

MILLER'S SELECTION OF PART SONGS; arranged for 
four Voices. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 8d ; post free for 4 
stamps. 

CHORAL HARP: a Selection of Three Part Song^. Sacred 
and Secular. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 64 pages. Fnce 2d ; post 
free for 8 stamps. 

TEMPERANCE HARP: a Selection of 98 very popular and 
beautiful Part Songs. Ammged for the use of Btuids of Hope 
and SchooLs. In me Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post tne 
for 8 stamxw. 

SILVER HARP: a Selection of 62 Three-Part Song^s. Ar- 
ranged for the use of Schoola In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Filo« 
2d ; post free for 3 stamps. 

GOLDEN HARP: a Selection of 70 New and Beautiful 
Sacred Songs. Arranged for the use oi SchooUk Price 2d; post 
free for 8 stomps. 

VOCAL HARP: a Selection of 60 Three-Part Sacred and 
Secular Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; i>oflt free for 8 
stamps. 

SILVER CORD: a Selection of 100 Secular and Sacred 
Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post free for 8 stampe. 

THE CHORUSES of Donizetti's Opera ** Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor/ in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, and used by the Glasgow 
Tonic Sol-Fa Choral Society at Mr. Sims Beeves' Concert. Price 
6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO **ATHALIA/' in the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation. Price Is. 6d. ; post free for 20 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO " BELSHAZZAR,** in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation: Price 8s. 6d.; post free for 45 stamps. 



NEW SERIES-SOL-FA SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 
LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 1, Simple Pieces for Infieuat Glasses. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 2, Do. do. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 3, Do., do. 

SCHOOL DUETS, No. 1, Simple Pieces arranged In Two 

Parts for Junior Classes. 
SCHOOL DUETS, No. a» Do. dO. 
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NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotcb), No. 1, Simply arranged. 
NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotch), No. 2, Do. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (EngUsH), No. 3, Do. 

(This Series will include Melodies of principal Nations.) 

SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 1, Arranged for Senior Classes. 

SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 1, A Selection of Two-Parb Pieces 
suitable for Junior Classes. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 2, Do. dO. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 3, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 4, Do. do. 

SILVER CHIMES, No. 1. A Selection of Two and Three- 
Part Pieces suitable for Senior Classes. 

SILVER CHIMES, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER HORN. A Selection of Sacred and Secular Pieces 
suitable for the more advanced Classes in Day 
Schools. Price 2d., Post free for 3 Stamps. 



SACRED MUSIC IN THE OLD NOTATION. 

R. A. SMITH'S ANTHEMS, DOXOLOGIES, &c. : only 

Complete Edition, containinj? Thirteen Favourite Pieces not in 
any other ; uniform with, and forminj^ a companion to, " Marbs' 
Sacred Music." Price Is; post free forl4 stamps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) SELECTION of SACRED 

Music ; 300 of the most Popular Psahn and Hymn Tunes used in 
Churches, inchjding many Copyri^^ht Pieces which cannot appear 
in any other work; with Lessons on the Art of Singing, and a 
Precentor's Directory to ap]>ropiiate Tunes for the various PsalmSi 
Paraphrases, &c. Price 2s ; i>ost free for 28 stamps. 

MARKS' (Late Cameron's) NATIONAL PSALMIST: a Neat 

Pocket Collection of Sacred Music for use in Church; containing 
164 of the Tunes most frequently sung; with Lessons on Singing. 
18mo., of paper covci-s, 6d, ; post free for 7 stamps. In limp 
cloth, Is ; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) NATIONAL LYRIST : a Selec- 
tion of the most Popular Tunes, in all metres, suitable for the 
different Hymn Books, as well as for the Psulms and l*araphrase8. 
Pocket size, cloth, gilt edges, price Is 6d; post free for 20 
stamps. In limp cloth, Is; post free for 14 stomps. In paper 
ooYerSi 9d ; post free for 10 stamps. 
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SACRED MUSIC IN THE TONIC SOL-FA 

NOTATION. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: Part I., con- 

taininyf 203 rsalin Tuiics, in flifTcrent Mutres. Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation. Paper covers, prico o.i. ; pobt frco for 7 stumps. In 
cloth limp, 9d.; post free for 10 stauii)s. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: Part II., 

containing isl Hynm Tuucs, Dox(jlo;,'iu8, and Chants, specijilly 
suited for the Ilynm Books. Tonic tiol-fa Notation. In paper 
covers, price Cd ; post free for 7 stamps. In cloth limp, 9d ; 
post free for 10 stumps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, containing 
above 374 Psalm Tunes. Doxolo^ics, and C'hanls. Tonic SSol-fa 
Notation. In i)apcr covers, la ; post free for 14 Klumps. In cloth 
limp. Is Gd ; post free for 20 stamps. 

TUNE BOARDS FOR PRECENTORS' DESKS. Just 
prepared, a new set of 'lime lioanls, which for distinctness and 
cheapness are without a rival. Each Board has a tune on each 
side. A Sample Board can bo sent post free, on receipt of 13 
postage stamps. 



New Series, just Published, beautifully Illustrated, and 
printed by the first Lithographers in Britain. 



Price Sixpence. 

1. Merry Times. 

2. Happy Hours. 

8. Picture Alpliabet. 
4. Merry Children. 
6. Young Folks* Joys. 

6. Children's Country Pets. 

7. Alphabet of Animals. 



PmcE One Siiillino. 

1. George Washingrton. 

2. The Ten Little Traveller!, 

3. Funuy Animals. 

4. Picture Alphabet. 

5. British Sports. 

6. Sports and Games. 

7. Little Folks at Home. 

8. Happy Boys and Girls. 

9. The Infant Chinee. 
10. Little Folks In China. 



SERIES OF TWO SHILLING NOVELS. 
Bound in Boards. Beaut\fuily Illuminated Cover. Post free, SO Stampt. 



1. The Abbot of Aberbrothock. 

2. The Gold Hunters. 

8. The Perils of the Sea. 



7. TobiM Wilson, <bo. 



4. Love and Fortune Lost. 
6. Maggie Lyndsay. 
6. Hada, the Hindu. 
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MONSTER SHILLING NOVELS. 

Beaut^ftUljf Illuminated Cover. Post fru^ 14 ttatnpt. 

1. Sensational Sea Noyels (498 pages). 

2. Novels for To-Day (490 pages). 

3. Adyentures in Search oi Gold (498 pages). 

4. Sam the Sluggard (477 pages). 

5. The Student^B Career, Ice. (482 pages). 



THE FIRESIDE SERIES OF NOVELS. 

Priu 6d. eocA, w Pott fret for 7 ttampt. 

1. A Gold Hunter's Adventures 
between Melboiime and 
Ballarat 

5. The Adventures of a Midshii)- 

man. 
t Life at the Gold Mines. 
4. The Household Skeleton. 
8. WamclifTe the Wanderer. 

6. The Brave Old Salt 

7. The Light Dragoon. 

8. The Gambler's Last Pledge 
0. Life Among the Red Indians. 

10. Ughts andf Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life. By Professor Wil- 
son, of Edinburgh University. 



11. Trials of Margaret lyndsaj. 
By Professor Wilson,of Edin- 
burgh University. 

12. The Trail of Blood. 

13. The Conscript's Revenge. 

14. Walter Ogilvy; or, the Por- 
gotton Name. 

15. A Widow's Devotion. 

16. The Missing Wife. 

17. Bums' and Tannahill's Poems. 

18. A Strange Life ; or, The Life 
of a Literary Vagrant. 

19. Wandering Menie. 



CHEAP LIBRARY OF AMUSEMENT & INSTRUGTION. 

The following Volomes, price 6d. each ; post free for 7 stamps. 

THE MODEL LETTER- WBITBR, for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, forming a complete Guide to the Art of Polite Corres- 
pondence on aJl subjects. 18rao, sewed, fancy cover. 

PTRESIDW AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER EVEN- 
INGS; containing the best Riddles, Enigmas, Conundrums, 
Fuszles, Fortune-telling, Forfeits, Charms, Ceremonies, Maglo, 
Legerdemain, Tricks with Cards and Dice, Fireworks, Ac 18mo. 
sewed, fancy cover 

THE BUDGET OF ANECDOTE, WIT, AND 
HUMOUR : a Choice Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, Puns, and 
other Comic Sayings, selected from the best sources. 18mo, 
sewed, fancy cover. 

•• PATOBTWORK," a Book of Pun and Fun, compiled by 
Mr. Howard Paul, and containing the best selection of Anecdotes^ 
&a, ever published. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED WARRIORS— Wal- 
lace, Bruce, Wellington, Bonaparte, Havelock, and Sir Colin 
CampbelL ISmo, sewed, fancy cover. 

POPULAR STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS; op, 
Light Reading for Leisure Hours. Demy ISmo, sewed, fancy 
corer. 
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UnrriiB TALES FOR LITTLE READERS: Amualng 
Stories for the Young, with Woodcuts. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT TANNAHILL, 
with Memoir of his Life. 82mo, fancy cover. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 32mo, doth, Btrongly 
bound. 



MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

HOW TO WRITE : a Pocket Manual of OomBositlon and 
Letter Writing, embracing hints on Penmanship and the choice of 
Writing Materials ; Practical Rulos for Literary Composition in 
general, and Epistolary and Newspai)er Writing and Proof- 
corrccttng in x>^-ticular; and Diroctions for writing Letters d 
Business, Rolatiouship, and Love, illustrated by numerous 
examples of genuine Epistles from tiie pens of the best Writers, 
to which are added Forms of Letters of Introduction, Notes, CardB, 
Ac. In paper covers, 6d. ; jwst free for 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DEBATE: a Manual for Debating SocietleB, 
with Hints as to Public Speaking. Price 2d.; post free for 8 
sttunps. 

HOW TO BEHAVE : a Manual of Etiquette and PoliT» 
Behaviour, and Guide to correct Personal Habits ; embracing 
Personal Habits, Dress, Self -culture, Manners, and MoraJs; 
Courtesy, Etiquette, Domestic Manners, Apologies, Situations, 
Kecoptions, Visits and Calls, Observances of Everyday Life, 
Etiquette of Occasion and Places ; Love, Courtship, Manriage, ^c. 
Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: a Manual of Practloal 
Affairs, and Guide to Success in Life; embracing Principles of 
Business, Advice in reference to a Business Education, Choice of 
a Pursuit, Buying and Selling, General Management, Causes of 
Success and Failure, How to got Customers, Business Forms, jt& 
Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

CAMERON'S SHORT-HAND WRITER'S POCKET 
Guide, being a Now and Improved System of Stenography, 
whereby that art may be acquired in a few hours, without ths 
aid of a teacher. Royal 82mo, cloth gilt, price 6d.; post free for 

7 stamps. 

THE READY RECKONER, or, Trader's Sure Guide; 
containing accurate Tables of the value of any quantity of good« 
from id. to £1, with Tables of Interest, Weights, and Measures, ko. 
Price 6d. 

GRAY'S INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC, for um 
in Schools and Private Instruction. Price 6d., post free for T 
stamps. 

A CATECHISM FOR YOUNG COMMUNICANTS on 
the Nature and Use of the Sacrament of Our Lord's Supper. By 
the late Rev. Dr. Aitdrew Thoitson, Edinburgh. Price 3d. ; post 
free for 4 stamps. 
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JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF THU ENGUBH 
LANGUAGE: couUxininK riuuiy additional words not to be met 
with in fornjcr Pocket Editions, acccntiiated for I*ronunciation on 
the Ixwis of Walker. Diiiuioud 3"Jmo, neat Pocket Edition, cloth, 
price Cd.; jHJHt freu for 7 Htamifs. Also an ISmo edition, cloth, 
price 9d.: ixist free for 11 stamijs. 

WATT'a DIVINE SONGS, 18mo, with Engravings. Pric» 
Sd.; post Iree for 4 stamps. 



LETTER WRITERS. 

New and iMrROVED Series. Illustrated Oovers. 

THE GENTLEMEN'S LETTER WRITER; containing 
76 specimens of Letters on liusincss, Friendship, Love, Courtship, 
Idarriage, and various other subjects, with ax)plications for Situa- 
tions, Forms of Receipts and Bills, Correspondents' Directory, and 
Ust of Useful Abbreviations. Price 3d. ; jwst free for 4 stamps. 

THE LADIES' LETTER WRITER containing 67 
examples of Letters on Love, Courtsliip, Business, Friendship, and 
a variety of other subjects, with forms of Invitations, Cards, Notes. 
Bills, &LC. ; Directions for Addressing persons of all Ranks, and List 
of Abbreviations. Price 3d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

HOW TO WRITE: a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter Writing. Price 6d. ; T>ost free for 7 stamps. 

THE MODEL LETTER-WRITER, for the use of Ladies 
and Gentlemen: a complete Guide to Correspondence; comprising 
142 original Letters on Business. Love, and Courtship, Marriage 
and omer subjects; Directions lor Letter Writing, IhstructionB 
for making Wills, Forms of Invitations, Receipts, Bills, and 
Notes; Correspondents' Directory, and copious List of Useful 
AY)brevlations. Price 6d. ; free by post for 7 stamps. 

THE PENNY LOVE-LETTE^ WHITER: a complete 
Guide to Corresx)ondence on Love, Coiutship, and Marriage. Price 
Id ; &ee by post for 2 stamps. 



RECITERS. 
LLOYD'S OOMIO RECITER; a Selection of favourite 

Comic Fiecea for Recitation. Price One Penny ; post free for 8 

st amps. 
THE MODERN RECITER; a Selection of Standard 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, selected from the best Modem Authors. 

Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 
THE HANDBOOK OF RECITATION; a Selection of 

the newest and most popular Pieces. Price 8d.; i)ost free for 4 

s tcuoaps. 

THE RECITER; a Selection of first-^jlass Pieces from 

the most popular Authora Price Sd. ; post free for 4 stamps. 
THE POPULAR RECITER, or Handbook of Modem 

Elocution : a Selection of the choicest pieces in Prose and Verse, 

for Recitation, 18mo, sewed, fancy cover, price 6d.; post free for 

7 stamps. 
RECITATIONS AND RBADINaS; Selected from the 

best Authors. This Book is unequalled as a cheap collection of 

Recitations. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 



